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(left), well known concert manager of New York, photographed at Silver 
: N.Y 


J.C. VAN HULSTEYN, 
the authorized representative in Amer- 
le Normale de Musique in Paris. He will 
on August 1, returning about September 
his activities as a member of the facult 
Music m Baltimore 
a recital at the Con 
ing Ciaccona (Vitalt), Romance (Svend 
Pauw) and the second 
fourth ) 


mservatory of 
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LHEVINNE 

Lhevinne will leave on Set 
pean His engagement 
wrances nm London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 


n concert tour 


harest, Amsterdam and other music ce 


ll return January 1, 1929, for h 


{STELLE, 
snapped 
ils at his summer home 
Standing (left to right) are 
baritone of the Chicago Civi 
nia Castelle, pianist and accompanist, 
Hilda Burke, artist-pupil of 


EORGE ( 
Baltimore 
Edgewate 
Alfred 
Opera 


Seated 
is preparing her » les for appearance 

ic Opera Company in the fall 
sabeth Harriss, also pupils of Mr 


Castelle 


CHARLOTTE BABCOCK, 


Beach-on-the-Sound, Throggs Neck, 


FEDERICO DEI 
conductor, who is coming to 
nances of the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Con 

pany during the 1928-29 season. 


CUPOLO, 


ROSA RAISA, 
Mary Fabian at Trentino, Italy. Miss Fabian 
s formerly a member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 
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BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
at the Geysers of Rotarua, New Zealand, where you 
catch trout in a cold stream and drop them in a hot 
pring within five feet for the cooking. The Moisei- 
witsch party mcludes his manager (to his left) his 
valet, Carlo, and the guide, Ranghi. 
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CLARK BATES, 
four-year-old son of Mrs. H. Roswell Bates, and pupil 
f Effa Ellis Perfield, sings the policeman’s song to Pa- 
trolman A. Rasch, traffic policeman at 65th Street and 
Fifth Avenue. Clark sings very well, and enjoys sing- 
ing The Policeman Dressed in Blue. He says he 
loves his visits to the park, where he can watch the 
birds and hear their songs, but he thinks it is queer the 
quail sings “Bob White” when he is brown. Clark and 

his mother sailed for Europe recently 
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ROSA PONSELLE, 
Metropolitan Opera prima donna, trying a new exer- 
cise which is supposed to help the trick of making one 
even morc sylph-like. What won’t a lady do now-a- 
days to reach and keep the perfect “36”? 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE, 


on board the S. S. America with the well known Cap- 
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tain Fried. Mr. Althouse is at present in Germany, 
where he is visiting the various festivals, but will sail 
for New York about August 15. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Has Retrurnep to New Yor« 
for a Two Months Summer Master Class for 
singers desiring careers in opera in Italy. 
Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telephone: Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIoLINIst 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Srupio: 26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 18lst St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Willi teach in New York City this summer. 
Votce SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON RUBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
agen wit Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many 
Author af “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: 
golden. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO bg aa 
Teacher of meav Prominent Singer 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, telephone: Pennsylvania 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House senses, 1425 Broad- 

way, New Yor! 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 oan Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Votce Teacher anp Opera Coacn 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 


VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacine 
ae OPERA AND CONCERTS 
rsed by world’s greatest artists 
311 West 85th St. ew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


End 
Studios: York 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York 


Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 


Phones: 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Fesrivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
lephone: Rhinelander 8623 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College of St. Rose, a a ¥, 
Trinity Church, Newburgh, N. Y. 

476 West 144th Street Ney ¥ York, N. Y. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


| organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. 





Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 6lst St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Stupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
Frencn and Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History or Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he bas the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 

From July 15 to Sept. 12—New Milford, Conn. 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, compares. VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 

New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. “Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE£ MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 


HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 
Studio: 


Instruction 
157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 


Summer Cutass, July-September, Bedford, Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
aes Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Vocat Coacu—AccomPanist—Oncanist 
Piano Students Accept 
val agg S.. New York. \ 


nna 31: 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN 
ADVANCED METHODS OF 

INSTRUCTION 
38 West 57th St., New York 


HALL 
PIANO CLASS 


Phone Circle 6322 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF stnGane 
471 West End Avenue : 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Teleph Rhineland 7900 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


ALICE 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street New 
Telephone: 0919 


ork 
Caledonia 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., _ = 44, New York 
Phone Academy 54 
In Summit, N. J., le 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Endicott 8345 


Teaching in Germany during Sammer 


Telephone: 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT by JEAN de RESZKE 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 


oroen sacra 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC|| cievin isrrrure oF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


Forty-ninth Season 6 EAST 85th ST Incorporated 1 
Under the anne of the Aer i ow York RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE ’ 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
A. FRANCIS FINTO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counterpoint and Composition. Students for individual instruction may 


enter at any time during the season. Summer Courses. Catalogue on application. Address Dept. A. “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


























Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 








1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 


Ohe Clleheland [ustitute of (usie | —— 
FALL TERM OPENS ee TEM BER ” Cincinnati Conservatory o Music 


Courses lead to Teachers Certificate, Artist opens and Deg 
INCORPORATED 
Founded 1867 


OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers 
Faculty of nationally known artists AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rutes h : h f k fA M h 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director ( yy [ : 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio er three score years 1n the front rank oO merican usic Sc OOISs 
— Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
a Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
Paris Ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 
Presidents: BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 


Classie French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 


ic in th hortest ible period of time. 
“ere'Gummer asses il ax held “by LUC TEN CAP "ET and 8. Joachim-Chaigneau in Paris, and in their 
country studios near Par APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER iST 
Apply: SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, FRANCE 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC ag 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin Kanna mans, ‘Corcene. Ii. 


=" mHAcA = ||JAN CHIAPUSSO | COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Conservatory of Music Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Degrees Dean of Piano Department 
Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 


Placement Bureau 
~ . . Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Scholarship Examinations—Sept. 15 GIRVIN INSTITUTE Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dermied for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
«we 


Fall Term Begins—Sept. 20 1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N 


Phone: Wabash 2293 
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GRANBERRY | 
PIANO SCHOOL La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. | Composer-Pianist Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing In 
Booxiets—149 East 6ist Street, New Yorx | Voice Building interpretation and Technique 
= | | STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th = sed YORK A PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
onthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 
Special Summer P E A B O D Y | i ss RRR ID NOE AA a EO oe gia a ats pS erarnenr ee RI 
Training Term NSE 
for June- CO RVATORY ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Teachers July OTTO ORTMANN, Director Private and Class Lessons 
BALTIMORE, MD. Personal Tuition 


J ' Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 
eh at MUSICAL INSTITUTE, lnc. The oldest and most noted Conservatory Apply Secretary Above Address 
nd for Catalog Pittsburgh, Pa. in the Country Circulars Mailed 




































































EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC ||| INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ™Avcscc?* 


of the University of Rochester OF THE aa? Aten City 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


An Endowed School Offering Complete Education im Music C es Leadi to D d NK 
Eastman School Certificate. ‘ , ot Oe oe DAMROSCH 
For information, address: 
Dean 


ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

















ne — A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT-—AII talented advanced violin students 
will come under the personal observation and instruction of 
Maintained by the University Musical Society Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 


emaciins and special information from Charles A. Sink, President COLLEGE 
— , 0 of CINCINNATI 
One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 
TR ANIC H- &- B A( H | Fifty-first academic year begins SEPTEMBER 10. 
A complete school of 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS | MUSIC and DRAMA 


Public School Music (Accredited) 


and PLAYER PIANOS ni Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New YorkCity || | “"Udreys Deparement | 1...) Dormitories ctor, CINCINNAS Dito net 
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R TOMARS 


0 voice sPECIALIST 
§ corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


: MARGOLIS i 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Ve2q asic 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


CALVIN COXE 


TENOR—-TEACHER 
Billings 1593 New York City 


s10¥. 1564S. 
PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


64 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


° SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ris 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 











Concert, Oratorie, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500 


— Walter ss —_ 
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HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &. 
N. ¥. Tel. Circle Bid 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, vical York 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 W. 49th St.,New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 











~ ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


; WARFORD 
 SEKTBERG 


4 West 4oh St., New York City 


el. Penn. 4897 








8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 

















SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
57 West 58th Street 
New York City Tel. Plaza 4250 








MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
In Europe 
till end of September 
Address: Care of Musical 
Courier, 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Ven De yy adie” ae ishth a a ai one oo Tari 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


2» KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 

z Violin Instraction 
118 E. 92nd St., N. Y. 














Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 





COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl. Hochschule fiir Musik 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


(Arthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, IIL. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


grams =A a as a Volce Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach. 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and er a, a singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, 


wow M OW 


166 W. 72nd St., 











Ae. 
New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, ill. 











WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


sacmanas rot woece 
Columbia School of Music 
Wabash Ave.. 


509 S. Chicago 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 
From Your Dealer or Direct 
CONcERT SoncS 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


uk HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF ane : 
ball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM |: 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Stelnway Hane ew vor. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tél. Mott Haven 0363, New York 






































K RAF T | 


Concert - TENOR - Oratoric 
Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 


“Able technic and fine 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Rapidly gaining 
N. Y. World. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological om al 
412 Fifth Ave., New 


{BUTLER 





Concert 
Organist 
command,”’— 


unique reputation,” — 
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Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


12 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Iil. 


= HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 





MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
‘‘Miss Melrose comes out of the West with x tone which 
is ‘Vigorous, not to say thundering.’”"—N. Y orld. 


‘DE “GREGORIO 


SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


& 
N 
Cc Stupio: 166 West 72np Sraget 
o TENOR New York Phone: 0138 Endicott 





Girvin’ Tnatitute, "cimball Bidg., “Enieago, iM. 


MME. 


itis CROXTON 


Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 





"ROMANOFF. 


DRAMATIC SOPRAN 

Vocal Studio 
Co aching, = aroun ages 

E 637 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Regent | 7450 | 


VIGTOR HARRIS 





o 
Voice Training 


LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Now in Europe with 
a group of Students 
NEW YORK STUDIO 
OPENS OCTOBER 81x 
Address: 309 West 85th St. 


Italian Address: care of Thomas Cook & Sons, 


Milano, Italy 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora _Coltege © Columbia. 8. Cc. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


coNoRRT—onaTOnIO—OPRRA 
Season 1928-29 now booking 
Address: care of Musica. Couns, 113 W. ott &.. N ¥. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
140 | Best t 34th ) Street 





New York 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


2 LJUNGKVIST 





TENOR 
m West End Avenue (Near 73rd St. nN New York T Td. 1547 Endicott 


JOHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER. RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 


ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


On World Tour Until 


Concert 
Accompanist 
—Coach 


October, 1928 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


Specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 


4140 Lake Park — 
Chicago an ate: Pia 





Cuicago 


DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Knabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball _Bidg. Chicago, Mu. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 

insane 1980 











POUL BAI 


BARITONE 
TORONTO, ‘canana, 


Toronto 
eo tat 


“DANIELL 


4 VOICE BUILDER 
E Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 


Studios: 131 West 110th St, New York City 


_ Telephone Monument 0777. 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubies Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St 

(Studio 7A) New York 
‘Plaza 2690 


MZarcerPoO 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3052 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply toe President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VonKienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
Teacher of the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- 

G that produced the famous baritone GIUS- 
EPPE DE LUCA. 4m 803, STEINWAY 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St, Y. Tel. Circle 3278. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 


In connection with Metaphysics | 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 1272 Atwater | 


ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 


Proressor OF FRENCH 
Special Course in Conversation and Diction 
Individual Instruction 
Edgecombe 4085. P.O.B. 
Sta. J. New York City 


Certifiée de I'Ecole de Prepara- 
tion des Professeurs de Francais 6, 


FERRARA 


OPERATIC SOPRANO Large Repertoire 
Address: Hotel Empire, New Yor 
— Columbus 7400 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 

Fort Dodge, Ia. 

owaler, Auditorium Blidg., Chicago 


Mgt. Bona Bian ae SY 
MEZZO- 


STALLINGS SOPRANO 


6 East 36th St. New York Cify 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 


ROCKEFELLER 


1ANIST Studio: 15 East 838th St., N. Y. 
Lexington 10125 


Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 71st Street, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


PROF. PEDRO PONS 


Graduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; ez-alumnus 
Maste: Duvernini of Paris, France 
Individual Insfruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil’s home 
Care of Musicat Counter, 113 West 57th St New York 
hone for appointment, 7 to 9 p. m University 6472 


BENDITZKY 


3448 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, IL 


1510 3rd Ave. 





WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Studio: 


MUSICAL 


BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 





CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


| Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 


Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 130 West 88th St., N. Y., Schuyler 0294 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
NOW IN EUROPE 
w _ reopen his New York Studio in September 
816 Steinway Hall New York 


KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Mgt., Albert W. —, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
el. 2916 Circle 


ROSENFIELD 


PIANIST 
CO-OPERATIVE ARTISTS 
Direction: Beckhard & MacFarlane, Inc. 
Fisk Building, N. Y. City 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


Studic 











CBENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only teacher of 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi and Masha Kave- 
lin. CHRISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, As- 
sistant Teacher. Studio: 801 Steinway 
Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 2885 








BARRON 


Management: Walter Anderson 
5 Columbus Circle New York 


COURIER 


August 9, 1928 


EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 





THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























VIOLA KLAISS | 


Solo Organist of 
The Stanley Company of America 


‘ane 


BRAINE 


PIANIST COMPOSER, ACCOMPANIST, TEACHER 


8 West 102nd St., N.Y Tel. 1761 Academy 


GILBERT ROSS 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


“Thorough competence—unswerving sincerity.’’- 





TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
Instruction- 
That- Builds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


Sophia | 


GORSKAJA 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 
Mgt. Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York | 


DAISY 


ELGIN 


SOPRANO 


Management : 
R. E. JoHNsTon, 
“a 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


David sean 


PIANIST 
Musical Art Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baldwin Piano 


Studio: 


iain E. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


Western Office: 
Midland Trust Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
London Daily Telegraph. 
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Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 


CENTURY 


cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, 


ENTURY gives 

beautifully 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15ce—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. 
Cc Semaplete catalogue of over 
free on request. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


you the world’s best 
printed on the best paper! 


music 
, What 
There are over 2500 com- 


Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
2500 compositions 


CERTIFIED MUSIC e xclusively—be- 


or less; and they know 





New York City 











The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 











WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
Factory and Offices Ninth sa Hudson and {3th — New York 














THE BAUER PIANO of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is not the least important feature. 

















The only substantial im- 
Provements in_ piano-tone 
Production made in_ forty 
years are the result of 
Mehlin research. These im- 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained in the 


Julius Bauer & Co., Factory, 1335 Altgeld St., Chicago, U. S. A Established 1857 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


MEHLIN 2255 


PIANOS yy 


New York 
Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J. 

















MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 











MILLO PICCO 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
NOW IN EUROPE 


FALL TERM OF TEACHING BEGINS OCTOBER 25 


For available time, terms, etc. 


Address: 1414 Steinway Hall New York City 
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Bayreuth Festival Opens Auspiciously 


with Fine Performance of Tristan 


Same Repertoire as Last Year—No Additional New Scenery Until 1930—Larsen-Todsen an 
Impressive Isolde—Parsifal With Muck 


BAyRrEUTH.—This year’s Bayreuth Festspiele opened with 
the usual éclat on July 19. The first production was Tris- 
tan und Isolde, played to a fully sold-out house of pilgrims, 
a little more cosmopolitan, perhaps, than at any time since 
the war, but also a little more “touriste”’: the true Wagner 
worshippers both inside and outside of Germany are grow- 
ing scarcer; the mere sight-seers, trippers, mustn’t-miss-it 
kind of visitors more numerous, as the middle class becomes 
more prosperous and more travelled. America is well rep- 
resented; the man from Cook’s would hardly be out of 
place on the once hallowed Festival Hill. 

Musically the production lay in the same competent and 
racially “qualified” hands. Karl Elmendorf, a “discovery” 
of Siegfried Wagner’s so far as Bayreuth is concerned, has 
made some progress in the handling 
of his material in an essentially chaste 
and calm manner. 

The personnel however, showed a 
tremendous improvement. Siegfried 
Wagner is in complete and sole com- 
mand. It is his ideals of the perpetua- 
tion and the development of the Wag- 
nerian idea that counts in Bayreuth 
today. Siegfried W agner, despite his 
numerous compositions, is more scenic 
artist than musician—an architect, a 
creator of panoramas, and of tableaux 
vivantes. The drama, the scene, in 
short, the play’s the thing; the music, 
as Richard Wagner thought it should 
be, is subservient to the action, 
the gesture and the word. The world 
has decreed otherwise; it has deified 
Wagner the musician, and it smiles 
indulgently at Wagner the dramatic 
poet and the stage philosopher with 
his illusionist Victorianism. It is true 
that illusion is still better maintained 
in Bayreuth than anywhere, the credi- 
bility of what happens behind the foot- 
lights and the credulousness of those 
before them are both a sort of special 
culture here. 

Nowhere but in Bayreuth do we 
get such a complete unity of gesture 
and musical phrase. The gesture in 
the Wagnerian drama precedes rather 
than synchronizes with the word; and 
Siegfried Wagner, unique as a Wag- 
nerian manager, shows the singer not 
only what to do but when to do it. 
This eliminates much of the cheap 
staginess, much of the busy but futile 
armwork of the average Wagnerian 
“hero” or “heroine.” The miming on 
the Bayreuth stage is economical, ap- 
posite, and impressive because apt. 

TRISTAN 

Nanny Larsen-Todsen, well known 
to Metropolitan audiences, is the Isolde 
of the year, and her impersonation is not only deeply im- 
pressive and moving but spiritualized in all its nuances and 
details. The influence of Bayreuth in her interpretations 
was obvious and amounts to a complete reform. Gunnar 
Graarud, of Hamburg, who was to have sung the first 
Tristan last year, took the rdle and established himself 
firmly as one of Bayreuth’s new young men. Though 
vocally not comparable to the best Tristan he made up 
for this deficiency by the intensity of his expression and 
the genuineness of his emotion. 

The Kurwenal, too, was new to Bayreuth—Rudolf Bockel- 
mann, likewise of Hamburg, whose bluff, rough and ready 
conception of the part was hardly an improvement on the 
more mature figure of Eduard Habich last year. The King 
Marke of Ludwig Hofmann, of Berlin, was distinguished 
both by vocal beauty and nobility of deportment. An un- 
usually beautiful voice was that of the Steersman, Franz 
Meyer, who made rather too much of “feature” of his 
song. 

“Operatic” ToucHES 

This, moreover, was not the only “operatic” touch of the 
performance; and surely Richard Wagner would turn in 
his grave could he see his own offspring appear before the 
curtain and bow. 

The second evening, July 20, was devoted to Parsifal. 
Bayreuth is doing its best, within its own private means, 
to adapt the productions to the modern, post-war standards 
of stage technic. It has gone a long way since the war, by 
remodelling its stage and improving its mechanism; gradu- 
ally the various scenic outfits are being renewed. 

Tristan is new; Parsifal was to be new this year but _ 
completion has had to be postponed till the next Festival, 
1930. However, there is a new Klingsor’s garden, ofl. ; 
few minor improvements in the Good Friday Meadow. For 
the rest the scenery is largely that which served for the 
world premiére in 1882, and upon which Wagner himself 
feasted his eyes. 

Muck Conpucts PArsIFAL 

Parsifal, like last year, is being conducted by Karl Muck, 

the sixty-nine-year-old veteran who represents the one di- 


who are to be married today at Hollywo 
phonic work which Grainger composed especially 


rect contact with the true Wagner tradition. Under him 
the Bayreuth orchestra attains its own peculiar sound, that 
inimitably rich and glowing sound which Wagner must have 
heard in his imaginative ear. Who never heard Muck con- 
duct Wagner, never heard Wagner at its best. 
Outstanding among the singers is Inar Andresen, the 
Swede, who was the sensation of last year. aA he is 
the finest Gurnemanz heard in Bayreuth for years. Gotthelf 
Pistor, another debutant of last year, is the Parsifal—a sym- 
pathetic figure and a good voice. He has grown more relia- 
ble since last year. The role of Amfortas has been given 
back to Theodor Scheidl, one of the old reliables, but the 
Klingsor was a newcomer, Odo Boeck, who has not yet 
quite found his Bayreuth legs. Frida Leider takes the 


GER AND ELLA VIOLA STROM 


d Bowl, immediately upon the 


PERCY GRAIN 


by the composer. 
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place of Barbara Kemp as Kundry, and is vocally superb, 
though perhaps less demoniacal and less a complete incar- 
nation of the character than Kemp, whose flair for the weird 
and the eerie is unique. The Flower Maidens, trained by 
that implacable drillmaster, Hugo Riidel, were all satisfac- 
tory. 


WoNDERFUL CHOoRUS 


Riidel, of course, was also responsible for the wonderful 
chorus which, besides being a marvel of tonal beauty, never 
swerved a hair’s breadth from the pitch—a miracle almost 
as great as the illumination of the Grail. The Bayreuth or 
chestra, again an aggregation of crack players from all over 
Germany, and rehearsed for weeks or even months in ad 
vance, is again a unique source of joy to the Wagneriz an and 
the musician and the tonal sensualist. It is “all there.” 

The next and final task to be tackled is The Ring. Then 
there will be repetitions—-three each of Tristan and of Par 
sifal, two of The Ring. Parsifal on August 19 ends a festi 

val which, except for few details and the personnel, is a 
repetition of last year. CS 


Wagner to be Mantasead 


Wagner is to be movietoned—if that is a verb, which it 
probably is not for it is certainly not yet in Webster's. 
However, music lovers, and particularly Wagner lovers, 
will know what it means, and it will mean joy to many who 
have longed and longed these many years to hear and see 
Wagner but have never had the opportunity. The opportu- 
nity is now being made for them by George Blumenthal, 
general manager of the German Grand Opera Company. 
The Wagner operas will be filmed in colors by this com 
pany by the new process, the Sound Film. 

This means, as most people will instantly realize, that 
people all over the world will now be able to see the Wag 
ner operas as they are seen by audiences at Bayreuth and 
elsewhere, to hear them played by a great symphony or- 
chestra and sung by leading singers, and to have the full 
benefit of the scenery and costumes all in their original 
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company is coming direct from Berlin in the 
fall and will begin a tour of America in January. The 
Movietones will be made before the tour and will be ready 


for release to the general public immediately after the tour 


Molinari Debuts at Stadium 


Italian Conductor Scores Success as Outdoor 
Leader—Applauds Orchestra After 
Brahms Symphony. 


Last Thursday evening, August 2, Bernardino Molinari 


came to the Stadium as the third of the guest conductors 
of the Summer, and scored a decided success in the second 
symphony of Brahms, Wagner’s Tannhauser overture, and 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome. 

The Italian conductor is no stranger to New York, for he 
visited this city last winter to lead several concerts of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra; nor was his warm reception last 
Thursday a novelty to him he re, for his former appearances 
before our public likewise resulted in the extending of en- 
thusiastic ovations to the gifted conductor from Rome. 

Last winter, critical opinion in this town regarding Moli- 
nari concurred with the estimates of 
the auditors. He was generally de- 
clared to be a thorough musician of 
sensitized emotion and sound scholar 
ship, with a keen sense of orchestral 
coloring and complete control of the 
technic of the baton. 

At the Stadium with its far 
of space, Molinari seemed, further 
more, to take on an added touch of 
personal picturesqueness. His tall 
slim figure marked itself readily to the 
eye of even the distant auditors, and 
his sweep of arms, and gyrations of 
body emphasized the response which 
he gave to his players and the musi 
r hysical personality plays an important 
role in the impression created by a 
leader outdoors, where intimate 
tact between him and his hearers is 
necessarily more difficult to establish 
than in a closed auditorium. 

Molinari made the Brahms sym- 
phony, a particularly “intimate” work, 
deliver its serious and sober message 
with convincing effect. There was a 
humid stillness of air during the per 
formance and none of its delicate 
shadings were dissipated, as so often 
is the case when the wind blows even 
slightly at the Stadium. Following 
the symphony, and before he heeded 
the applause meant for himself, Moli 
nari turned to the orchestra and ap 
plauded his players enthusiastically 

An eloquent and compelling reading 
of the Wagner overture resulted in 
even more plaudits for the visitor, 
which were intensified after the ex 
citing finale of The Pines of Rome, 
the work first made memorable here 
by Toscanini. In the Molinari in- 
terpretation, all the pictorial atmos 
phere, poesy, and dramatic signifi 
cances of the composition, came to 
intriguing exposition 

An audience of about 8,000 greeted Molinari’s debut. He 
was introduced to the gathering by Adolph Lewisohn, 
(sponsor of the Stadium series) and Emanuele 
Italian Consul General at New York 

MonpAy, Juty 30 

Albert Coates made his fifth appearance as guest con 
ductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra at the Sta 
dium on Monday evening of last week and held the rapt 
attention of the huge audience with his masterly reading of 
the Brahms first symphony. The program contained only two 
numbers, the Brahms and the second act of Faust, given in 
concert form and sung in English by five sterling artists 
Four of them, Natalie Hall (Marguerite), Helen Ocelheim 
(Martha), Harold Hanson (Siebel), and George Fleming 
Houston (Mephisto) were heard last winter as members ot 
ae American Opera Company. The fifth, Robert | 
a young artist sponsored by the National Music League, 
i displayed decided interpretative ability and a voice 
beautiful quality. His performance was marked not only 
by technical skill but also by a sympathy and tenderness 
which lent a rare and poignant charm to his singing of the 
cxquisite love music of this act of Faust. 

Tuespay, Jury 31 

Mr. Coates again conducted on Tuesday evening, choosing 
tor his program works by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky, 
Scriabine, Glinka and Beethoven. The Stadium was cr 
on this evening, and the prolonged applause which 
each number was justified by the work of both conductor 
and orchestra. The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, the con 
cluding offering, was especially well played. 

Wepnespay, AucustT 1 

The final note of the Tschaikowsky Fourth 7 the We 
nesday evening concert struck Albert Coates’ farewell for 
the current Stadium season, and it was with sabpeaneti that 
many of the concerts’ patrons saw him go. The firm surety 
of his work and the vitality with which he vested his in 
terpretations—besides the agreeable programs which he 
offered—should be recommendation enough to bring him 
back again. The same spirit of good will toward Coates 

(Continued on page 16) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Ernest OCHELLING, NOTED CONDUCTOR 


HELLING became known first as a pianist 


Explains the What, 
his career as virtuoso when he was five years 
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native, and was internationally famous before 
majority which time his fame has 
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npositions, 


to spread that he performed 
in public his first cor and it very became 
that ‘ling was gifted beyond piano virtuosity 
and was a musician possessing a thorough ground-work in 
compe creative gift. It was still later 
that Schelling became known as a conductor and lecturer and 

nthusiast f ical development and education of 


soon 
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sition and a genuine 
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had the good fortune to be permitted to 
Mr. Schelling’s “Lighthouse” by the winding 
that leads to it, and where thepianist-composer-con- 
the « vard and visible signs of his enthusiasm 
development of his musical career. 
Mr. Sx had not the faintest idea when 
the conducting of children’s concerts for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra to what it would lead. 
» have grown almost out of hand, and the lecturer 
it difficult keep pace with the quick grasp and 
of his young charges. He told the interviewer 
amazed ever since he began giving children’s 
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Why, and Wherefore of Children’s Concerts 
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Mr. Schelling also has invented The Thermometer, which 
is an important feature of the lectures. The Thermometer 
is a huge affair with a sliding pointer which is moved up 
and down by Mr. Schelling himself. The Thermometer is 
provided with such indications as “better,” “bad,” “awful!” 
and Mr. Schelling points the needle to one or another of 
these indications of the way the children are following his 
directions in whatever part it is they take in his lectures. 
He says that a lecture is the most exciting thing possible, 
and that he has to be careful to get them all written out in ad- 
vance and to read them just as they are written, as the enthu- 
siasm of the children is likely to carry the lecturer off his 
feet. He says that from the beginning to the end of one of 
the children’s concerts it is one fever of delight, both for the 
children and for himself, and he finds his task more difficult 
than either an ordinary piano recital or solo appearance 
with orchestra, or conducting a concert for the ordinary 
adult audience. 

Once, for the 
same system of 
with the children. There 
at first, says Mr. Schelling, 


Political Education, he tried the 
interest that he has developed 
was an audience of adults, and, 
they were shy, but after he 
had “spoken roughly” to them they woke up and gave him 
as lively a time as he had ever had at a children’s concert. 
And they all had such a good time, said Mr. Schelling, 
that he believes that more adult audiences would enjoy 
such things if they were only offered the chance. 

“And why,” asked the interviewer, “do you give concerts 
and lectures to children? Do you expect them to learn 
music from them? Or if not, what is your object?’ 

To this question Mr. Schelling replied that his one object 
was to inculcate into these children (who will soon be 
adults) a love for symphonic music. 

“There is no use,” said Mr. Schelling, “of having a series 
of great symphonic orchestras all over our country giving 
season after season of no nate concerts if we are to 
be forever fighting for audience The real lover of sym- 
phonic music in most cases will not be the person who has 
gained his first acquaintance with such music in adult 
years. The time to begin is with children, and the interest 
must be aroused not by the mere dragging of children to 
concerts, but by other more active and more direct means. 
The greatest possible danger is that a child should be 
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arousing 


? fi 
FLORA w OODMAN, 
who made an outstanding : as Minnehaha in the 
operatic production of Coleridge- Taylor’s Hiawatha, at 
the Albert Hall, London, which had a run of two weeks. 
One of the performances was attended by the King 
and Queen. (Photo by Lassalle.) 


bored. If that iis “a ace a few times that child j is sure 
to grow up with a distaste for symphonic music and he 
will become one of those who has to be dragged to concerts, 
or has to be brought there by propaganda, civic pride, or 
some other form of persuasion which must not be permitted 
to be permanently necessary. 

“You may be sure that these children who are having 
their interest actively aroused by concerts and lectures 
especially prepared for them will develop such a genuine 
love for symphonic music that they will always be patrons 
of symphony concerts, and, of course, other concerts as 
well.” 


Bion ey Avapiitidact Vidinin Wii 


Press Tributes in Sixty-Six Languages 


Has Had a Dozen Tours in America and Has Made Trips to Europe Thirty-one Times for Ap- 


pearanc 


s Abroad—Now Booking for a Transcontinental Tour, Following Which 


He Will Devote His Time to Teaching in New York 


“His soulful playing, his true interpretation, powerful 
tone and masterly bowing, the faultless accuracy with which 
he performs great difficulties, leave a lasting impression on 
the auditor.” Thus wrote Dr. Eduard Hanslick, the cele- 
brated Vienna critic, of Oton Schéda, a violinist who is 
entirely self taught, never having had a single lesson. On 
his mother’s side Schéda came of musical stock, but his 
father, General Joseph Ritter von Schéda, commander of 
the Imperial Cscugregencnl Institute in Vienna, was unal 
teral bly opposed to any but a military career for his son, 
and, although the child showed unusual musical talent when 
but three years old, he was denied instruction in the art. 
As a lad he managed to procure a violin, and set about 
learning to play without the aid of a teacher. At twelve 
he prevailed upon his uncle, Moritz Kassmeier, director of 
the Imperial opera in Vienna, to arrange a public appear- 
ance for him, hoping thus to gain his father’s consent to a 
musical career for him. He made his debut at Harmonie 
Saal, in Vienna, and created a furore. It was at that time 
that Hanslick wrote the above lines 

Although a brilliant career was predicted for him his 
father remained unbending and put him in a military train- 
ing school, with instructions to the head master to kill his 
musical ambitions. But the young violinist managed to get 
himself expelled by committing all the irregularities he could 
think of ; only to be placed by his irate father in the forestry 
service That was not so distasteful to him, as he had the 
artists’ love of nature, and he knew that he would have 
more freedom than at the military academy. He managed 
to smuggle his violin to his mountain quarters and 
became a favorite with the foresters, who loved music. He 
now found frequent opportunities for practice, and made 
great strides in his art. At seventeen he graduated, the 
youngest ever to have passed the rigorous tests. He returned 
home triumphantly, but learned, to his dismay, that he would 
have to go through four more years of intensive study at 
the Academy in Vienna. He determined to flee, and, as a 
preliminary step, gained permission to visit his uncle, Adolf 
Griiner, Imperial Court pianist at St. Petersburg. He 
played at the Court of Nicholas I and created a sensation, 
being appointed chamber soloist. 


soon 


But he could not tarry long in St. Petersburg if he would 
escape a return to Vienna and academic drudgery. U. S. 
Ambassador Delaplane had been a frequent visitor at his 
home, and had told of the wonders of the country of liberty; 

he made America his goal. In order to raise funds he 
conceived an act in which he appeared anonymously as 
Paganini redivivus. He toured Europe and was everywhere 
acclaimed, but nobody knew his identity. His travels led 
him to practically every large city in the world; everywhere 
he triumphed, and his scrap book contains newspaper notices 
in sixty-six different languages. At the age of twenty-one 


he arrived at San Francisco, traveled east and settled in 
New England, where between trips he taught and devoted 
himself to his hobbies, drawing, painting and ivory carving, 
in all of which he is an artist of no mean powers. That 
master teacher, Henry Schradieck, was astonished, on hear- 
ing his pupils, at the perfect method taught by one who 
had never had lessons himself. 


Tours Extensivety BotH 1n Europe AND AMERICA 
Schéda returned to Europe thirty-one times to fill concert 
and vaudeville engagements, and toured America a dozen 


times. His playing has frequently been likened in style to 


OTON SCHEDA 


that of Paganini, for which there is considerable justifica- 
tion. His mother had often heard the great Italian in 
Vienna, and, being very musical herself, had given her son 
a very distinct idea of the characteristics of his playing, 
which meant much to the gifted boy. Again, in Paris, Carl 
Guhr, a personal iriend of Paganini and Feétis, gave him 
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much detailed information on the tone production and tech- 
nical methods of the famous violin wizard. 
ACCLAIMED By CRITICS 

It has been said of Schéda that “the secret of his charm, 
his grip upon the hearts and souls of his audiences lies in the 
fact that he is Nature’s own untampered genius.” The 
London Times called him “one of the greatest artists that 
ever appeared at St. Albert’s Hall.” “His wonderful bow- 
ing is a masterwork which seeks to find its equal, and the 
ease with which he overcomes all technical difficulties aston- 
ished even the master Joachim,” said the Berlin Tageblatt. 
The Paris Figaro considered his interpretation of Saint- 
Saéns’ third concerto unequalled. The St. Louis Globe 
Democrat proclaimed him “the greatest master heard in St. 
Louis since Kreisler’s last appearance.” The New York 
World called his voluminous tone and interpretation of the 
Beethoven concerto unforgettable. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL Tour Now BooxinG 


It is regrettable indeed that the adverse circumstances 
surrounding him in his early youth should have compelled 
an artist of Schéda’s attainments to express himself through 
the medium of the vaudeville stage. But that fact did not 
in the least impair his artistry and purity of style. He has 
always been and remained a serious, dignified and high- 
minded musician, and now that he is able to devote himself 
to concert work exclusively, the American public will have 
an opportunity to hear him in the standard violin repertory. 
A transcontinental tour is being booked for him for next 
season by his manager, Marion Knight, of 322 West 56th 
Street, New York City, and already many requests for his 
appearances in all parts of the country have been received. 
Before and after his tour he will devote himself to teaching 
in New York. 


Ganna Walska to Create 
“World Center of Music” 


at Champs Elysees 


New Plans Announced Just Before Destruction of 
Pleyel Hall—Everything from Opera to Phono- 
graphs—Russian Opera ‘Season’ for’ Paris 
Argentina Still Dancing 


Parts.—The talk of Paris just now is Ganna Walska’s 
scheme for creating a new Parisian “world’s center of 
music,” at the Théater des Champs Elysées; and the subject 
has become more a propos after the recent destruction of 
the new Salle Pleyel (designed with similarly ambitious in- 
tentions), in which Oliver Denton, American pianist, so 
tragically lost his life. Ganna W alska took official posses- 
sion of the Théatre des Champs Elysées on July 1 by giving 
a reception to the Friends of Music at which “tout Paris” 
was present. Her plans appear to be all-embracing, for her 
ideas embrace every department of the art—opera, concert, 
teaching, publishing, recording, and what not. In short it 
is to be not merely a theater, but a “world center.” 

Such a center, she says, is necessary. Everything per- 
taining to music will have its place in the building. There 
will be windows for the exposition of pianos. The leading 
music publishers of the world are to have shops so that 
musicians can buy music in Paris instead of scouring Eu- 
rope for it. One huge studio on top of the building will be 
converted for the making of gramophone records. 

DressinGc Rooms To Become Stupios 

The theater contains eighty dressing rooms, a number 
of which will be converted into studios that can be rented by 
teachers or Students. The rebuilding of some parts of the 
theater has already started so that it will be ready for its 
new activities in the autumn. Special efforts will be made, 
according to Mme. Walska, to facilitate the visits of for- 
eign opera companies desiring to come to Paris. The Scala, 
for example, is said to have been trying to make satisfactory 
arrangements with the Opéra for the past four years. In 
short, in the musical benefactress’ own words, “the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées will be a temple of music for all na- 
tions.” 

GENUINE RussIAN OPERA 

Paris has been promised a season of Russian opera, to be 
sung in Russian, for next autumn beginning October 15. 
Pierre Sirota, the impresario who is responsible for the un- 
dertaking, has announced that the first work to be presented 
will be Prince Igor with Sandra Yakowleff and Yurenieff 
from the former imperial theaters of Leningrad and Mos- 
cow, respectively. The conductor will be d’Agreneff-Sla- 
viansky, who has given a number of Russian operas here in 
concert form, and the stage manager is to be Lossky, who 
is known for the seriousness of his work. The decorations 
and costumes will probably be designed by Korovine, one 
of the best old-time artists. The season will open at the 
Théatre de la Gaiéte-Lyrique. Prince Igor will be fol- 
lowed by Sadko. 

After the season in Paris Sirota intends taking the com- 
pany on tour throughout Europe and the United States. 


ARGENTINA STILL THE RAGE 


Although the season is well over Paris continues to rave 
over Argentina and her ballet. Owing to the hundreds who 
have been turned away daily she has prolonged her appear- 
ance and brought out a new ballet, El Fandango de Candil, 
by Gustav Duran. The extra fortnight’s experience seems 
to have given the dancers the finish they lacked at first and 
the performance of this new work has been exceptionally 
good. It was de Falla’s suite, however, which won the over- 
whelming success both for ‘Argentina and her supporters, 
who displayed a verve and spirit that swept the audience to 
wild enthusiasm. If this unique dancer has half the success 
in America next autumn that she enjoys here she can be 
well satisfied. ; 

Eidé Norena’s first appearance in Le Coq d’Or, as Queen 
Chemakha, was a triumph. She seemed inspired and sang 
the difficult music with an ease and a style that were de- 
lightful. The other characters were fairly good but the 
chorus was beneath all criticism. It struggled along against 

a colorless orchestra creating a musical hodge-podge that 
we most distressing. N. bE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Van Grove Stages Brilliant Productions of Carmen 


and Tannhauser at Cincinnati Zoo Opera 


The Jewess and Die Walkiire 


CINCINNATI, Ou1o.—Carmen and Tannhiuser held the 
attention of Cincinnati Zoo Opera audiences during the fifth 
week of the season. In each, favorites sang the leading 
roles and were enthusiastically received for their singing 
and artistic interpretations. 

In Tannhauser, Fred Patton's rendition of the Evening 
Star aria had been looked forward to with pleasure and 
he did not fail his admirers but se emed to surpass all their 
anticipations. This summer Patton sings with more beauti- 
ful nuances, shadings and a dramatic fervor that bring 
satisfaction. The Torreador Song in Carmen was an out 
aye omy success. Marta Wittkowska scored another triumph 
in the Carmer title role, which received a skillful presen- 
tation from this singer, whose range of voice is unusual 
and whose dramatic interpretation of any of her roles is 
realistic. Herbert Gould, whose fine basso has grown in 
richness in the last year, again sang the role of the Land- 
grave in Tannhauser with his usual artistry, but as Zuniga, 
in Carmen, he played and sang with an aplomb. that be- 
speaks the gifted operatic star upon whose dramatic instinct 
so much depends, 

There is no Wagnerian tenor so beloved in Cincinnati as 
Forrest Lamont. His singing of Tannhauser was a great 
satisfaction and his ever- present sense of fitness in all things 
is a great pleasure. He is another artist who re-lives his 
part and makes no simulation do for real acting. Vocally 
well equipped to sing the role of Venus in Tannhauser, Vera 
Curtis added much to the success of the production; she is 
an accomplished artist and possessed of a beautiful voice, 
which she handles with skill. This year saw a new Eliza 
beth, Yvonne X. Bonheur, who pleased greatly in the so- 
prano role of L’Oracolo. 

On Wednesday evening, Barre Hill, a newcomer to Cin 
cinnati opera, sang the role of Escamillo and pleased im 
mensely with his rich voice. Ralph Errolle sang the role of 
Don Jose with dash and verve. 


VAN GROVE A “CoNSCIENTIOUS GENIUS” 

Little does the audience, which assembles nightly to enjoy 
the operas presented by the Zoo Opera Company, appreciate 
and understand fully that the man who should receive the 
greatest share of its plaudits is Isaac Van Grove, the genial 
musical conductor, on whose shoulders rests the success of 
the production. Without Van Grove, his admirers say, there 
could be no Zoo Opera. Truly, when one is fortunate enough 
to attend a rehearsal where one can see the amount of real 
labor, to say nothing of the musical ability, necessitated by 
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Also Artistically Staged 


the staging and singing of one cates, the real importance 
of Van Grove apparent. Nothing escapes his at 
tention, nothing is too much for him to do, nothing is done 
well that does not reap his word of praise and therein lies 
the secret of his success with the personnel of the company 
and nothing is left to chance. With him even the least ex 
perienced singer feels safe and is inspired to do the 
possible. When the orchestrations for Tannhauser 
found incorrect at the dress rehearsal it was Van Gro 
who stayed up until daybreak of the next day to c ngiet te 
the work so that the production would go over smoothly 
If there is such a thing as a “conscientious genius,” it is 
Isaac Van Grove. 


becomes 


best 


were 


THE JEWEss 

When The Jewess was produced last year by Van Grove 
and his company, John Dwight Sample, dramatic tenor, 
created the role of Eleazar and made of it a superb crea 
tion. He again sang the part, and, if possible sang it better 
than he did last year. His voice is a marvellous tenor and 
his characterization places him in the front rank of Ame: 
ican artists. Italo Picchi’s deep and sonorous basso and 
fine perception of the role scored in the part of the Cardinal 
Fanny Cole’s personality and voice were very pleasing as 
the Princess Eudossia. Agnes Robinson made such a fayor 
able impression with her singing of Rachel last summer that 
Business Manager Charles G. Miller and Musical Conductor 
Van Grove engaged her again for this season’s production 
Albert Mahler had the first worthwhile role this summer 
and made the most of Prince Leopold, and Natale Cervi 
sang the Prevost with his usual artistry. One of the high 
points in the production was the a capella singing of the 
service in the home of Eleazar, while the choral climax at 
the end of the third act was very effective. The 

(Continued on page 10) 


scene 


Arturo Vita in Swampscott 


Arturo Vita, well known New York teacher, has resumed 
his summer teaching in the Boston Conservatory of Music 
and has taken up his summer residence at Swampscott, Mass. 
At the Boston Conservatory he has a large class of pupils, 
his reputation being well known and many students embrac 
ing the opportunity of his summer classes to study with him. 
He has also taken a number of his New York pupils with 
him for private study at his Swampscott studio. His Boston 
residence continues until the end of August. In the fall he 
will return to his New York studio as usual. 


Gunster possesses unusual gifts of voice and intelligence.” 
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Fall Term Opens September 19 


Private lessons in voice, piano, violin, ‘cello, organ and all orchestral instruments. 
Full Courses lead to Teacher’s Certificate, Artist Diploma and Degrees. 
OPERA SCHOOL under Marcel Salzinger of the Royal Vienna Opera gives experience in public performance. 
ORCHESTRA SCHOOL under the direction of Andre de Ribaupierre, concert 
PIANO DEPARTMENT under the direction of the distinguished American pianist and composer, 
director of 
of music supervisor in public schools and leads to Bachelor of Education degree. 
Advantages include special pedagogy classes, training in ensemble, chorus and accompanying, concerts by guest 
artists, faculty and student recitals, comfortable and moderate priced student residence. 
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Richard Crooks Goes 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Abroad 


and Sings Himself Into Fame 


To Sing in Europe Until January, When He Returns to Fill Engagements Here 


Reversing the usual order of things, Richard Crooks made 
his success in America before he went abroad and conquered 
Europe. It was only last summer that this young American 
tenor made his Ex ean debut, and it was seven years ago 
that he was first ee ie to American concert audiences. 

When young artists are warned that art is long and time 
is fleeting it is usually the exception that proves the rule, 
and Richard Crooks seems to be that exception. However, 
this who is known from coast to coast, has been sing- 
ing years than would seem possible, and music has 


uroj 


artist, 
more 


RICHARD CROOKS AND HIS FAMILY 

Snapshot taken on board the S. S. America just before 

they sailed for Europe where he will fill engagements 

in opera and concert until his return to America next 
January. 


since he That was 


been his daily fare was eight years old. 
twenty years ago 

In spite of his great success, and it has been great, for 
the past two or three years his date books show over seventy 
concerts each season, there had been little in print about 
Richard Crooks. Romantic foreigners of both sexes reach 
our shores, are greeted with a fanfare of trumpets, and the 
public prints are full of stories of their successes and life 
histories. Yet often we are prone to accept our American 
singers, enjoy their art, and say little about them in print. 

Richard Crooks’ career reads like a page from the well 
novels that he loved to read as a small boy 
when he had time, but he really had very little time, because 
when he was eight years old he began to sing in public 
and has been singing ever since. 

“It never occurred to me that there was any other way 
of earning a living but singing,” he told the writer the other 
day. “I made money singing from the time I was a small 
chap, and when shortly after I was married (and worrying 
a little, I must confess, how two could live as cheaply as 
one on my salary from the Fifth Avenue Presbvterian 
Church which had seemed princely before) I was offered a 
lucrative post with a business house, I never thought 
of accepting. I realize now that I had tremendous nerve 
to turn it down, but I could not think of myself doing any- 
thing but singing.” 

It was shortly after this 
the young tenor, and in the 
concert artist Richard Crooks 
with the New York Symphony. That stamped him imme- 
diately, and aithough the dates were slow in coming, and 
the fees comparatively small, it was not long before the older 
tenors began watching the youngster of six-feet-two who 
was rapidly forging ahead. 

That was in 1922, and 
steadily. In 1923 he made 
and was heard with many 


known dime 


fairly 


that Walter Damrosch heard 
course of that first season as a 
sang nine times as soloist 


Crooks has advanced 
tour of the far West 


since then 
his first 
of the 


most important musical 


organizations and symphony orchestras of the country. 
But he was not content, and the summer of 1925 found 
the young American in Europe where he made his recital de- 
buts in London, Vienna, Munich and Berlin. The Berlin 
30rd Preussische Kreuzzeitung wrote at that time that he 
had “One of the most brilliant tenor voices of our time,” 
while the Vienna Deutsches Volksblatt said: “Richard 
Crooks, like but few, certainly merits universal recognition.” 
American success came the next season, and still more 
the following, and during the summer of 1927 Crooks re- 
turned to Europe to make his operatic debut. In eight 
days he learned the role of Cavaradossi in Tosca and made 
his appearance in Hamburg, the first time he had ever acted 
or set foot upon an opera house stage. A week later he 
sang the role in Berlin, and of this performance Adolf 
Weissmann wrote in the Zeitung am Mittag: “I remémber 





PICTORIAL 
BIOGRAPHIES 


The Pictorial Biographies of famous musi- 
cians published in the Musica CourRIER 
during the past fifteen months were re- 








ceived with great favor. 


The lives and the life works of Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Johann 
Strauss, Hugo Wolf and Franz Schu- 
bert have been chronicled by means of 
rare interesting pictures, docu- 
ments and facsimiles, supplemented 
by brief texts and articles by well- 


and 


known musical writers. 


There are more to come. Much val- 
uable material has been collected 
bearing on the lives of Paganini, 
Richard Wagner, Gluck and 
others, and is now in process of 
compilation, with a view of pub- 
lication in the near future. The 
exact dates will be announced 
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with pleasure hearing this American once before in the 
Beethoven Hall. If this is really his very first appearance 
on the opera stage then one must congratulate him and us. 
His voice is beautiful, ringing, and used with taste and 
technic far beyond other tenors. And how much one detects 
in him the musical personality as also the interpreter of the 
future who already today has none of the usual faults of the 
tenor. He is also a belcantist. How successfully he com- 
bines chest tones, mixed tones, head tones, without break; 
how well he spins out phrases, reaches effortless climaxes, is 
truly extraordinary.” 

Following that, Mr. Crooks sang a concert tour, sing- 
ing four sold-out concerts in Oslo in seven days. And he 
takes it all rather matter-of-fact, this big black haired- 
youth who has had countless thousands at his feet under 
the spell of the golden beauty of his song. He has the 
Bes of : ne the English language beautiful in song. His 
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voice is smooth, flawless in the evenness of its values, the 
perfection of breathing, and the taste and imagination of his 
phrasing make every word that issues from his lips su- 
premely satisfying. 

All of which is rather embarrassing to this very modern 
American. 

“Singers are like other people,” he replied to a question; 
“we have to be more careful perhaps of our health than 
other people because a cold can put us out of commission 
much more completely than other professional men and 
women, and that may make us seem ‘queer’ to the public. 
But the average singer today takes his work just as any 
other person does. It is a job, and so many hours each 
day go into perfecting and performing it. 1 am constantly 
studying songs and roles, and this winter I got half a dozen 
opera roles under my belt; Faust, Boheme, Butterfly and 
Magic Flute, all of which I expect to sing in Europe this 
year, in addition to Tosca in which I made my operatic 
debut last summer. I have never been self conscious on 
a concert platform in my life, but the minute I hit the stage 
in make-up and costume I became aware that I was doing 
something out of the ordinary, and felt all hands and feet. 
The theatrical trappings of opera make the singer less 
arresting, I believe, than the concert stage, where he sinks 
or swims solely by means of his voice and what he does 
with it.’ 

Mr. Crooks’ success in opera and concert abroad last 
summer has resulted in a number of guest performances in 
opera this season, among them being five scheduled at the 
National Opera House at Riga. 

Mr. Crooks sailed for Europe on July 31, and will not re- 
turn to America until after Christmas, according to present 
plans, for his final recital is now scheduled for December 22 
in Amsterdam, and the previous day he will sing a recital in 
The Hague, following two appearances as guest soloist with 
the orchestra in each of these cities. Ten concerts dates 
are listed in Scandinavia, two in Prague, one in Vienna, 
3udapest, Warsaw, five in Holland, and many others, mak- 
ing a total of forty. 

On his return to America, the tenor will make his first 
appearance of the season in New York on January 3, fol- 
lowed by a recital on February 7 and two performances as 
soloist with The Society of the Friends of Music on Feb- 
ruary 10 and 17. During the course of the season the tenor 
will sing with most of the major symphony orchestras in 
their home cities, with over fifty other concert and recital 
appearances definitely scheduled. 


Cincinnati Zoo Opera 


(Continued from page 9) 
between the Cardinal and Eleasar was powerful and Sam- 
ple’s rendition of the aria, When First the Heavenly Grace, 
was one of the beautiful musical gems of the production. 
Dr—E WALKURE 

Die Walkiire opened with a splendid cast: Forrest Lamont 
as Siegmund, Vera Curtis as Sieglinde, Herbert Gould as 
Hunding, Marta Wittkowska as Brunhilde, Fred Patton as 
Wotan, Constance Eberhart as Fricka. The first act, a 
long drawn out scene between Siegmund and Sieglinde, in- 
terrupted only by Hunding’s entrance after the hunt, was 
excellently sung by Lamont and Curtis, who scored personal 
triumphs in this endurance test. The Spring Song was one 
of Lamont’s finest bits of singing this season. Gould as 
Hunding sang with his accustomed artistry. The dramatic 
intensity of the rest of the opera is more appreciated by 
the audience, and Wittkowska does nothing so splendidly 
as Brunhilde, in which the unusual range of her voice comes 
into full play. Patton was a magnificent Wotan, singing 
with assurance and in superb voice. Constance Eberhart as 
Fricka had a role in which her rich voice and imposing 
appearance came into full play. It is not easy to put on an 
opera which demands such staging, but in Louis Raybaut, 
Van Grove has an able assistant. The Valkyries were sung 
by a group of local talent, most of them pupils of John A. 
Hoffmann: Idella Banker, Mary Alice Cheney, Violet Sum- 
mer, Norma Hetsch, Helen Nugent and Lydia Dozier. Con- 
stance Eberhart was Waltraute, and Kathryn Sutherlin was 
Siegrune. ———_. 


Kaltenborn Conducts Memorial Concert 


The third of the Central Park concerts in memory of 
Elkan Naumburg, donator of the band stand in the Mall, 
was held on the evening of July 31, under the leadership of 
Franz Kaltenborn, who conducted an orchestra of sixty. 
The program was appropriately serious in character, con- 
taining among other numbers the Funeral March from the 
G6tterdammerung, the andante from Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony and Schubert’s Ave Maria. 

A large assemblage gathered to pay tribute to the de- 
ceased music benefactor, and to enjoy the excellent music 
offered. The popular offerings on the program included a 
Strauss waltz, led by Mr. Kaltenborn with his violin; as 
usual in such case, the waltz was enthusiastically received, 
necessitating an encore. The popular conductor has been 
engaged to conduct eight concerts in the Mall, beginning 
August 20 and terminating September 2. Dependent on the 
weather, the number of concerts will probably be increased. 
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THE NEW STADIUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, AT SALT LAKE CITY. 
during the thirteenth annual presentation of Haydn's Creation 


Haydn’s Creation Presented 


at Salt Lake City 


Thirteenth Annual Presentation Heard for First Time 
in New Stadium 


Sat Lake City, Utan.—The thirteenth annual perform- 
ance of Haydn’s Creation was presented by the Salt Lake 
City Oratorio Society in the new Stadium of the University 
of Utah on July 17. 


A crowd of 10,000 gathered, eager to hear the masterpiece 
which had never been given before in this city with such 
smoothness. The performance was under the conductorship 
of B. Cecil Gates, whose work was masterly. Under his 
leadership soloists, chorus and orchestra brought forth their 
best talents in harmonious cooperation. The chorus’ sing- 
ing rang out clear and distinct and was heard with full 
volume. The work of the soloists was somewhat dissipated 
for lack of background to project the sound in the direction 
of the audience. However, Lucy Gates, coloratura soprano, 
John Summerhays, tenor, and Harold Bennett, bass, gave 
impressive and reverential interpretations to their respective 
solos. Miss Gates delighted her audience. Her voice is of 
a limpid and mobile quality which fitted admirably to the 
difficult passages of her arias. So was it true of Mr. Sum- 
merhays as it was of Harold Bennett, that diction and pure 
quality of tone were the characteristics which were out- 
standing. 


The large chorus of .250, augmented by the Ogden taber- 
nacle choir, responded to the baton of Mr. Gates with pre- 
cision and accurateness of pitch. The Heavens are Telling 
was the brilliant work of the evening, although the choral 
effects were noteworthy in the selections, Achieved is the 
Glorious Work and The Heavenly Host Proclaimed the 
Third Day. 

The large crowd attending was a signal declaration that 
the event was one of the finest in the history of oratorio in 
this state. The Deseret News stated editorially, in appre- 
ciation: “If there was ever any question of Salt Lake’s ap- 
preciation of such musical festivals, that question was em- 
phatically answered by the generous outpouring of people 
and by the more or less subdued approval given to the work 
of soloists, chorus, orchestra and director.” 


To Mr. Gates, the conductor, and those associated with 
him in directing the performance, goes unstinted praise, and 
this performance was just another proof of their skill and 
musicianship, all the more appreciated because used for the 
benefit of the public. ya 


Cleveland Institute Scholarships 


Twenty-three scholarships for the school year of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, which opens September 19, 
have been announced by Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director, 
who has outlined the unique scheme of the awards. 


Each scholarship is being offered by a member of the 
faculty of the school in the department in which he teaches. 
Assistant instructors are not included. 


Winners of scholarships will receive one private lesson 
and one class lesson weekly, during the thirty-six weeks of 
the school year, from the instructor whose scholarship is 
won. Winners will be chosen on a basis of competitive 
merit, in examinations which are to be held from Septem- 
ber 15 to 21. Contestants must be high school graduates 
and between the ages of 16 and 22. 


The following scholarships are offered according to the 
Institute’s unusual plan: Seven scholarships in the study of 
piano, given by Beryl Rubinstein, director of the piano de- 
partment, and Arthur Loesser, Ruth Edwards, Dorothy 
Price, Theresa Hunter, Jean Martin, and Bertha K. Giles; 
one organ scholarship, given by Henry F. Anderson, head 
of the department; three violin scholarships given by Andre 
de Ribaupierre, director of the department, Josef Fuchs and 
Marie Martin; one viola scholarship, given by Carlton 
Cooley; one cello scholarship, given by Victor de Gomez, 
head of the cello department; two voice scholarships, given 
by Marcel Salzinger, head of the department, and Anne 
Maud Shamel; two theory scholarships, one in solfege and 
ear training by Ward Lewis, and Herbert Elwell, who joitis 
the Institute faculty for the first time this fall, will give the 


second, in composition; six scholarships in wind and brass 
instruments. 

All information, or application blanks are to be had at 
the Institute by addressing Laura Bohuslav, registrar. 


Fritzi Scheff Sings 
at Cohasset 


Surprises Audience—Vocal Culture for Boston News- 
boys—Vote on Music in Royalston, Mass. 
—WNAC Anniversary 


Boston.—On July 28 the annual Cohasset “pop” concert, 
given by the First Parish Church, attracted a happy gather- 
ing of South Shore residents. The orchestra, under the 
direction of Donald T. Gammons, played a regular “pop” 
program, featuring Boccherini’s Minuet, Berlioz’ Hungarian 
March, and Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever. Composed 
in part of Mr. Gammons’ old pupils, the orchestra showed 
far greater coordination and balance than might be expected 
of so purely occasional an organization. Steward Baird, 
baritone diseur, sang a group of original musical impressions, 
not the least entertaining of which was an accurate imitation 
of Maurice Chevalier. 

The great surprise of the evening, for the printed program 
contained no hint of it, came with the introduction of 
Fritzi Scheff, popular light opera soprano. Miss Scheff 
was the guest of Mrs. Malcolm B. French of Kimball Point. 
She gave several of her famous old numbers; Kiss Me 
Again, sung with faultless intonation and presence, fairly 
prostrated the audience. 

In spite of innumerable mosquitoes, the affair was a 
distinct success. The writer forwards sincere compliments 
to all concerned, but especially to Mrs. Russell Tower, Mrs. 
Earl Cunningham, Mrs. Robert Bean, Mrs. Vedeler, Mrs. 
Gough, and Mrs. Landry, who in mutual function constituted 
the committee on cake. 

Music ror Boston Newssoys 

The Burroughs Newsboys’ Foundation, founded by Harry 
E. Burroughs, offers free instruction in music. Already 
John A, O’Shea, director of music in the Foundation and 
in Boston public schools, has organized full classes in 
harmonica, band, and orchestra. The most recent addition 
to the Foundation is a class in singing, which meets regularly 
twice a week. Mr. O'Shea, assisted at the piano by his 
daughter-in-law, Ida McCarthy O’Shea, has registered fifty 
boys in the new class. Mr. Burroughs, now a prosperous 
lawyer, graduated from the ranks of the newsboys, and 
wishes to give to these youths some part of the cultural 
advantages that belong almost exclusively to their social and 
financial superiors. 

But Not For RoyaALston CHILDREN 

In view of the recent advance in the instruction of music 
in New York public schools, it is disappointing to find a 
less liberal attitude in more rural districts. The Royalston 
school committee, following the advice of Florence Wheeler, 
recently dropped music from the school curriculum. Myron 
E. Stockwell, superintendent of streets, heads a delegation 
of citizens who formally protest against the action of the 
school committee. They deny Miss Wheeler’s contention 
that the taxpayers oppose the teaching of music. On Au- 
gust 1 the two forces met and decided to intrust the matter 
to the taxpayers themselves. The plebiscite may be regarded 
as a little test of democratic culture; its outcome is awaited 
with great interest in the Athol neighborhood. 

APPLETON CHAPEL RECITAL 


On August 1, Richard Merrill Hill, bass, assisted Arthur 
Main Phelps in the weekly Appleton Chapel organ recital. 
Mr. Hill has a pleasant upper register, but his lower tones 
lack both clarity and volume. His musicianship indicates 
good taste and competent instruction. Of course there is 
no applause at these concerts; but a canvass of the auditors 
attributes special success to the two Dvorak numbers, 
namely, Biblical Songs and the Largo from the New World 
Symphony. 

Rapio Notes 

On July 30, Dorothea Winova, violinist, delighted radio 
audiences with her spontaneity and freshness of attack. 
Miss Winova, who will tour the North Shore with the 
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Boston Ballet Company, is a protegée of Mrs. Filene’s and 
was the first pupil in the Boston Music School Settlement. 

On July 31, WNAC celebrated its sixth anniversary 
The feature of the elaborate program was an organ duet by 
Eddie Dunham and Del Castillo. The latter has achieved 
widespread prominence both as artist and as teacher. The 
two organs were in different buildings, so that the musicians 
had to keep in touch with each other by means of earphones. 
The earphone attachments failed to function during a brief 
period; only the precise metronomic pace of Messrs. Dun- 
ham and Castillo prevented a catastrophe. For several tense 
moments neither musician could hear the other, but both 
played on. And the unsuspecting listeners never discovered 
what had happened. 

A rather touching incident, which took place the other eve- 
ning at a prominent Boston radio station, suggests that 
although radio may have little musical significance, its 
social value cannot be overestimated. A silver-haired lady, 
one Mme. Goguin, came to make her radio debut as a 
soprano. 

“And don’t forget,’ she insisted, “to announce rny first 
name. I have a reason.” : 

“Gladly,” the young announcer assured her; 

; 


“but just 


what is your first name?’ 

She spelled it out: “S—A—D—I.” 

“How do you pronounce it?” 

“Comme ca: Say-dee.” 

“Not just plain ordinary Sadie!” 

“Sure,” 

“Great heavens, my mother!” 

And so this pair, separated for over a decade, were at 
last united by the intervening agency of modern science. Or 
was it something deeper? 

W. L. G. 


Artists Engaged for Philadelphia Grand Opera 


William C. Hammer, general manager of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, announces the engagement of the 
Scotch-American contralto, Evelyn MacNevin, who will 
make her American opera debut during the forthcoming 
season of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, which 
will open at the Academy of Music on October 25. In addi- 
tion-to her vocal and dramatic talents, Miss MacNevin is 
a pianist and violinist. 

Announcement also is made by Mr. Hammer of the re- 
engagement of Berta Levina, Philadelphia contralto, whose 
work with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company during 
the past two seasons has elicited much favorable comment. 


Anna Hamlin a Lyric Coloratura 


Upon her return from Europe, Anna Hamlin was shown 
in a recent issue photographed with Lucy Von der Mark 
on the S. S. President Harding. As is well known, Miss 
Hamlin is a lyric coloratura and not a dramatic soprano as 
was inadvertently stated under the picture. Miss Hamlin 
is now at Lake Placid, N. Y., where she will spend the 
remainder of the summer. 


Rudolph Reuter in Los Angeles 


Rudolph Reuter, eminent Chicago pianist and teacher, is 
now conducting his third successful master class in Los 
Angeles. He recently gave a recital at the Melting Pot in 
Berendo, displaying in a well balanced program his remark- 
able technic and unusual interpretative powers. Mr. Reuter 
is not only a skilful artist, but also, what is more rare, an 
interesting player. 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, 
American baritone, who has spent the past season sing- 
ing at the Monnaie Opera in Brussels and Covent Gar- 
den, London, returned to America recently on the S. S, 
Majestic. He will spend the next month at the home 
of his parents-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. John Dobyne, at 
Beverly Farms, Mass., preparing his programs for the 
forthcoming season, which will open with a New York 
recital on October 23, with Eric Zardo at the piano. 

(Photo by Harold D. Stein.) 
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croon a pleasing tune, and Richard Bonelli gives the Largo AMUSEMENTS 
| Music and the Movies 


al Factotum from The Barber. One feature which sound- 
films will inevitably kill is the habit of clapping as an ex- 
. pression of approval. Several times when the musicians 
were performing the audience was worked up to an applaud- 
Kaz camel Seeking ‘Talen nt walt Theatrical ing pitch, suddenly stopping on the realization that it was 
Productions “only & picture. . 

; Mark Strand 
In connection with her concert activities, Bernece Kazou- 
inway Hall, has started a theatrical department 
of the producers’ etn and requirements, 





= | excellent. Miller and Farrell, to the tune of their guitars, 








Glorious Betsy with Dolores Costello and Conrad Nagel 
is a picturesque and very charming film. Miss Costello as 
voice teachers send their best talent Betsy and Mr. Nagel as Jerome Bonaparte are undoubtedly A WARNER BROS: VITAPHONE PICTURE 

. " . the two who stand out in the production, for the picture- 
nd consideration in casting them for , : eee 

loving public. However, for those who have come within a 
radius of the nmusic-world the persons of Pasquale Amato as 
Napoleon, and Andre de Segurola as Colonel De Fresne, W orld’s Greatest T he- 
: throw a glamor into the production which makes it doubly % : : 
yy civilization among = jnteresting. Both these artists held honored places at the atre. People of dis- 


t least offers an oppor Metrepolitan Opera House and they are dramatic artists criminating taste enjoy 
The south Sea Islands of fine calibre, able to portray character as few artists can A J : 
Roxy’s, with the best 
50th St. & 7th Ave. 


sphere of — . which Pe Segurola also has the opportunity to sing La Marseillaise 
nts of leisure and day-dreams. jn a mz th leaves stare ee Aled evaeales 4 . 4 ews 

Sein ee in a manner which leaves little to be desired, vocally and Daler ibs. Poresual in motion pictures and 
near to reality in viewing the urtistically. Direction of 


jatest Metro-Goldwyt ture taken from Frederick fhe leads are played by Miss Costello and Mr. Nagel S. L. ROTHAFEL divertissements. Roxy 
O'Brien's boo with a great understanding of the atmosphere of delicacy, ee, . Pam u Symphony Orchestra 


lhe picture is also tro’s first attempt at sound filming, refinement _ romance which hovers about the period when WiLuiaM F 
. a . Ox presents , 
from that. standpoint is a poor attempt rhe picture the Little Corporal proclaimed himself E -mperor of France. First time at popular of 110, Roxy Ballet 


made in the South S« slands—its chief asset from a Miss Costello has an elusive quality to her features and z prices & orps. Soloists. Roxy- 
graphic standpoint—but in_ those wilds there evidently manner which is excellently complemented by the anal: “FOUR 
ettes 


no e devices for sound-films The supposed-to-be figure of Mr. Nagel. The story is not any too original, but : 
g sounds were added later, and they are pathetic it is surrounded by a historical romance and corresponding SONS” WORLD'S LARGEST AND MOST 
picture would have been excellent without them. The scenery which is very interesting. As a Vitaphone production EFFICIENT COOLING PLANT 
Hawaiian tunes seem ridiculous, as the South Sea Island it is not of the best; Vitaphone has done better, and even 
} tuneful sounds in their musi Also in the comic which precedes the feature, Joe Brown in Don't Verd; 
ttempts at reproducing the polyglot Be Jealous, the voices are much better recorded. Both these Del 
the natives and the moaning sounds productions are accompanied by Vitaphone music which is : 
urning not at all as Satislying as the hone st-to goodness orchestra 
ially it presents some rare and The question f correct pitch between the two types of 

the islands. It also clearly depicts music has yet to be evolved. 
and their expert diving for pearls, On the program is listed Dick Rich and his Melodious 
this occupation, and the treachery Monarchs, who know how to strum some delicate airs; The 
which is thrilling is the typhoon that Mark Strand Topical Review, the Fox Movietone News, | 1 
vhich Dr. Loyd has been set adrift and an orchestral prelude by the Mark Strand Orchestra. _ — ——_-_—___- - _——— 


that of Mr. O’Brien’s; at times it ee 
s also only incidental to the picture Roxy’s Paul Althouse will count among s his first engagements 


upon his return from E urope in September an appearance on 


























Puccini, Giordano and Ponchielli, and the soloist was 
Staigers, who played the Inflammatus from Stahat 
Mater, by Rossini, 











because of its historical and ethnological Street Angel is proving its worth and its drawing power 


en pag ; September 19 in Atlantic City, N. J., on the Steel Pier, in 
material There are some incongruous bits, such as the im by packing Roxy’s for the four : “utive and fin: ; age. | , . 
' 3 ry I 1 Bes ourth consecutive and final week. Connection with the meeting of the 33rd Degree Masons. 


naculate appearance of Monte Blue as Dr. Loyd, when the All of which should indicate that there is still a public which The Goldman Band, Edwin Franko Goldman con- 
suit he was wrecked in is the only civilized clothing he pos hooses its entertainme i iscreti Str gel ; : oer eee ; 
it he Kee e only ¢ ( px ( enterta ent with discretion, for Street Angel ducter, will begin an engagement on the Steel Pier, Atlantic 


sesses: also his always clean-shaven face in the midst of is one of those rare, well constructed, well acted, human City, N. J., on August 22, following the close of the eleventh 
> ; ; : . Eee gust 22, follo g > close O 

complete primitiveness. But one readily forgets these facts stories. Charles Farrell’s naive charm, and Janet Gaynor’s annual series of summer concerts at Central Park and at 

- 7 - one se s ) Ss ) Tre. 4 € é < al “ 

as the picture progresses and the interest is clinched by more dainty wispiness are somehow a very vital part of it. New York University. ‘ The closin nc st in pl York 

. ° - ork vers e closing concert NCW OTK 


important details. Raquel Torres as the native Fayaway is The Carnival { Venice, t Z rh ire : . : 
ee 2 in 3 oe ver enice, too, lasts through an entire Will be on August 19 at Central Park, with the final concert 
on the Campus of New York University the evening before. 


ts physically in the picture if not emotionally, month, and it is little wonder, with all this success on his 
Anderson as Sebastian, the villain, is of course, hands, that Roxy himself decided that things could take : . 
ansaid fas Mr | : . : 4 ; Anna Graham Harris, contralto, left last week for a 
could have done as well as Mr care of themselves for a while. He has slipped off to some . : : : 
motor trip to Montreal and Quebec, Canada. She will spend 
the remainder of August at Cape Rosier, Me. 


hinterland brook, and reports that the fish bite well. 
The Capitol Grace Hofheimer has just concluded her summer 
teaching, which included a teachers’ class. She left for Pine 
with Elsa Rufflin, soprano, on August 2, t 
always in any bill, and a Boris Petroff production, Winte remain until September. _ 
RDDOLLLLSL ILL L ODL L OI DL OI DD OI ee ey in ae ore ae mn Promuction, Winter _ Karl Kraeuter, violinist, and Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, 
Sports, featuring alt Roesner and the Capitolians, along poth of whom are now playing at South Mountain in the 


with Joseph Regan, Steve Savage, Fuzzy Knight, Frank erkshire Hills, will give individual and joint recitals in 


ompanying the picture is not natural but 
: I 

feature the Movietone presents a 

indpoint of sound-films, is Friedmann’s overture, Slavonic Rhapsody, opens the pro- — #7j1] N Y. 

gram this week, followed by the magazine, a bright spot ‘ 





$ ] . 
BS Stace its Jers, Steers clever indeed and the Alex” New York Boston and Philadephia next season, 
must go down on record as saying that the last » ecialty in Dr. Mauro-Cottone has been engi iged as. chiel organist 
the revue, the young man who tries 2 at mee be 2 in at the Roxy. Theater. Dr. Mauro-Cottone, whose name is 
ane noises whilst dusting or running around the pis ano, is well known in concert, purposes to feature the Romy grant 
quieiialir antstianis Yan. mate rae ~ ; The applause cre Mac Kimball organ and the three consoles, for which late in the 
from the children only. The feature picture, Greta Garbo fall he will especially arrange organ music as well as the 
. ; he oe p . standard concert pieces drawn from the world’s musical 
in The Mysterious Lady, with Conrad Nagel, based on 
Ludwig Wolff's War in the Dark, is excellent, well directed '*¢rature, 
wail Gale ected ’ , _ The New York String Quartet was so successful in 
. : its performances at Columbia University Summer School 
last year that it was engaged for three appearances this 
Programs for Eighth Week of Goldman Band svmmer. These concerts were open only to students of 
the summer school and took place on three Monday eve 
Concerts nings, July 16, 23 and 30. 

The eighth week of the Goldman Band concerts showed The Pro Arte String Quartet gave up its concert work 
no lessening in the popularity of this series, under the for the month of July and filled their days with plenty of 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. Mr. Goldman pre- fishing, which is their favorite sport. When they return to 
sented as usual last week a great variety of well-prepared America, next January, they will have a very busy season, 
and interesting programs. On Monday, July 30, the program sometimes giving as many as six concerts per week. 
contained famous classic and folk dances, including the Anton Rovinsky, pianist and interpreter of the mod 
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Dance of the Hours from La Gioconda, by Ponchielli, and eras, will make a more extensive tour of the West next 
the beautiful Blue Danube Waltz and A Thousand and spring as a result of the great success of his recent Pacific 
One Nights Waltz by Strauss. Other numbers were by Coast appearances. 


a Rameau, Handel, Boccherini, Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, E. Robert Schmitz is out in Denver, Colo., conducting 


Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Gounod, Paderewski, Rubinstein his annual master class at which there is a large, enthusiastic 

and Massenet, and Lotta Madden, soprano, was soloist in the attendance. The location, so near to the Rockies, makes it 

Ritorna Vincitor aria from Aida. possible for all to enjoy week-end trips to the mountains. 
The first part of the program on Tuesday was devoted The Denver Symphony is offering the students some musical 

to symphonic music—Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, diversion and one concert of special interest will be that in 

the andante from Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, also his which Mr. Schmitz appears as soloist. Mr. Schmitz com 

Farewell Symphony, and two movements from Tschai- pletes his summer teaching on August i4 

kowsky’s Pathetique Symphony. The remainder of the Frederick Southwick, American concert baritone, has 

program contained numbers by Suppe, Busch, Itzel, Lake and been reéngaged for summer recitals at Lake Chetek 

Hosmer, and Del Staigers was soloist in the fantasie from Wéis., and at Teachers’ College, Winona, Minn. 

his own composition, Carnival of Venice. Jerome Swinford, baritone, will spend six weeks at 
A program of comic opera selections was presented at the artists’ colony in Harrison, Me., returning to New York 

the Wednesday concert. The March of the Peers from in the early fall for his New York appearances and to begin 

Sullivan’s Iolanthe opened the program, and other numbers his concert tour which will carry him to the Pacific Coast. 

were the overtures from Die Fledermaus (Strauss) and — 

Orpheus (Offenbach), as well as excerpts from the Grand i ; 

Duchess (Offenbach), Robin Hood (De Koven), Pinafore Millie Ryan on Montreal 

(Sullivan) and The Fortune Teller (Herbert). Del Staigers Millie Ryan, New York vocal teacher, is spending a 

was the soloist in the Italian Fantasie, by Bellstedt. few weeks in Montreal following an interesting tour of 
Music of English composers was played at the concert on the West. 

Thursday evening. Those represented were Elgar, Sullivan, 
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Barnby, and German. In the — part of the program 


1 2 & 3 Rooms 


from La Forza del Destino, by Verdi. Other numbers EST 57 eT REF FEW Y - CIT 
with Serving Pantries : ~ : " 118 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


were by Goldmark, Tschaikowsky and Goldman. 

On Friday evening, the first part of the program was ; : M 
devoted to Wagner and Liszt music, the numbers being Situated a few doors below Carnegie Hall and 
Les Freludes and Second Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt, Studios opposite Steinway Building and Chickering 
and Albumleaf and the introduction to Act III and bridal Hall, this hotel is strategically located for those 
chorus from Lohengrin by Wagner. Del Staigers was the interested artistically and commercially in music. 
soloist, playing the fantasie from The Student’s Sweet- Room with private bath (for one)$3.50-4.00-4.50 
heart by Bellstedt. Other band numbers were by Nicolai, (for two) $4.50-5$.00-5.50 
Busch, Tschaikowsky, Lake and Bucalossi. Parlor, bedroom and bath §6.00-7.00-8.60 

An entire Italian program was presented on Saturday. Reduction of one day on weekly rates 
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A New Bach Edition 


The Art Publication Society Announces the Publication of a Critical Edition of 


Bach, Selected, Edited and 


Annotated by Gottfried Galston 


Bach is coming ever more to the fore, thanks to the love 
of him who is held by some of the world’s greatest artists 
who use his works on their programs and are inculcating 
thus into the minds and hearts of the public a similar love 
and veneration. Bach is also coming to be used more and 
more for educational purposes. Ever increasing numbers 
of his works are being made available to the student of all 
grades, and master pianists are finding new ways of pre- 
senting the piano works to students so that they may be 
readily understood and completely fulfil their mission. 

A new edition of portions of the Little Preludes, Two and 
Three Part Ihventions and the Well Tempered Clavichord 
is being issued by the Art Publication Society with annota- 
tions by Gottfried Galston, head of the Piano Department 
of the Progressive Series Teachers College of St. Louis. 
Of the Two Part Inventions the following are now ready 


for distribution : No. 1 in C; No. 5 in E flat; No. 6 in E; 
No. 8 in F. 

Galston is most eminently fitted for this work. He was a 
pupil of the great Busoni, whose love for Bach was uni- 
versally recognized and who himself composed works of 
wonderfully conceived contrapuntal structure, some of which 
Galston introduced in his recitals during his American and 
European tours. Galston will carry out the tradition which 
has been built up by successive generations of pianists since 
3ach’s day, and will bring to the work his profound erudi- 
tion as well as his sympathetic understanding for the works 
of the master. 

This remarkable new edition of Bach will prove a boon 
to students of the piano in America and will place Bach 
within reach of many who have heretofore found him diffi- 
cult both to understand and to 4 form orery, 





‘Rebate ‘Mews Pleases 
at Ravinia Premiere 


Fine Singing and Staging M: tke First Performance Here 
an Impressive One—A Special Performance of 
Thais—Repetitions Delight 


RavintA.—The second half of the current Ravinia opera 
season brought forth Tito Schipa, whose popularity among 
opera patrons of the Chicago district is unrivalled. Schipa 
came back to the Ravinia forces for the first time since 1925. 

Three operas which had not been heard thus far this sea- 
son were included among the seven given during the week. 

Tuats, Jury 30 

Thais was given a special performance on July 30 with 
Gall, Danise and Mojica in the most important roles. 

Mme. Gall is one of the most reliable artists of the lyric 
stage. She does not thrill one, but often satisfies. Her 
Thais is like many of her other roles—Gall under a differ- 
ent garb. She sang well, threw her hands up as lyric artists 
did years ago, placed her hands on her heart to indicate 
emotion, and twisted her mouth from side to side to regis- 
ter contempt, but all in all her Thais is well conceived, the 
work of a routined artist, one whose popularity is in- 
creasing at Ravinia. 

Danise sang well the role of Athanael. He has a very 
good vocal method. With such he should sing until he is 
a hundred years old, yet hard-of-hearing people must dis- 
like his over-use of mezza-voce. His portrayal of Athanael 
was dignified and impressive. 

Jose .Mojica, the male Mary Garden, dressed the part 
of Nicias so as to reveal his beautiful form, and the 
lack of draperies must have been a shock to some of 
our debutantes. A fine actor, one who knows his metier, 
Mojica made of Nicias quite a personage, for what he 
lacked in clothes he made up in voice and _histrionic 
ability. 

The balance of the cast was most adequate and the 
biggest hit of the evening was won by Jacques Gor- 
don after his masterly rendition of the Meditation. A 
paragraph should be written in praise of Mr. Gordon 
for his remarkable playing, but it will suffice to say that 
he had to bow many times to a delighted audience before 
the performance could proceed. 

Hasselmans’ reading of the score left nothing to be 
desired He brought out all the nuances, ali the beauties 
contained in the superficial music that the French composer 
created to a remarkable novel by Anatole France. Massenet, 
like other famous composers, owes quite a little of his 
vogue to the librettist. They were clever enough to choose 
a good book before setting down music, while many American 
composers have failed because of the plot chosen. 

In Trovatore, Jury 31 

Il Trovatore had another repetition with a cast similar 
to the one heard previously. 

Marour, Aucust 1 

The Ravinia premiére of Rabaud’s Marouf showed the 
Eckstein Company at its very best. We recollect that about 
a decade ago we witnessed a performance of Marouf at 
the Metropolitan in New York, and, though superbly pre- 
sented, we were far less impressed with the music, the plot, 
the singing, the st aging, than upon hearing the work at 
Ravinia on this occasion. 

The Musica Courter having reviewed at length the mer- 
its of Marouf on more than one occasion, and having pub- 
lished pictures of its Metropolitan settings, it remains for 
this writer only to congratulate Louis Eckstein, the astute 
impresario, for having chosen the Rabaud work as one of 
his trump cards for the present Ravinia season, The audi- 
reacted to the work as though it was enjoying the 
performance hugely. After the first act, Chamlee was re- 
called some ten times before the curtain, and throughout 
the performance the applause as well as the laughter of the 
audience showed conclusively that Marouf will have many 
repetitions here and will draw considerably at the box office. 

The settings were sumptuous; the eyes were as pleased 
as the ears were delighted by the beautiful singing of 
Chamlee and Gall. The great comedy of all the “comedians” 
in the rostrum of Ravinia, and the beautiful reading of the 
score by Hasselmans were among the potent factors in 
making the per formance highly meritorious. 

Mario Chamlee in the title role covered himself with 
glory. Chamlee has a keen sense of humor, which he has 
developed considerably in the last few years. He was 
comical from beginning to end and, without resorting to 
cheap tricks, he had the audience convulsed with his antics. 
He sang gloriously and made a hit all his own,in a part 
which seems to have been written for him. Marouf's suc- 
cess at Ravinia may, in a large measure, be attributed to 
Chamlee’s fine delineation x an amusing, if difficult, part. 

Yvonne Gall looked the Princess to perfection. She has 
beauty, carriage, and savoir faire. She was also a Princess 
in voice and won many plaudits. 

The balance of the lengthy cast comprised such names as 


ence 


Vittorio Trevisan, George 
Cehanovsky, Jose Mojica, Louis D’Angelo, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and others, all excellent in their bits. The 
chorus sang well, the ballet performed its part excellently, 
and the orchestra played with virility the semi-oriental music 
set down by Rabaud, and Louis Hasselmans won a personal 
triumph for the manner in which he directed the per- 
formance. 

French composers owe a debt to Ravinia, to Louis Eck- 
stein, and to the rostrum of artists now performing at 
Ravinia, as French operas are given as they should be at the 
Theater in the Woods. 


Julia Chaksien: rr “Rot! lier, 


Fepora, AuGcust 2 
Fedora was repeated for the farewell performance this 
season of Giovanni Martinelli, who, as announced last week, 
has already been engaged for the 1929 season at Ravinia. 
Martinelli was feted to the echo, and the balance of the cast 
was the same heard recently, with the lone exception of 
Basiola who was De Siriex instead of Danise, heard at the 
first performance. 
ANpbREA CHENIER, AuGustT 3 
On Friday evening, Andrea Chenier was given again, with 
the same cast. 
L’E.istr D’Amore, Aucust 4 
For the re-entree of Tito Schipa, L’Elisir D’Amore was 
given on Saturday night. A complete review of this opera 
will appear in these columns next week. RENE DEvyries. 


Paul Wittgenstein Coming to America 

During the forthcoming season New Yorkers will have 
the unusual experience of hearing a one-armed pianist ap 
pear as soloist with orchestra, Paul Wittgenstein, German 
pianist, having been engaged to give the American premiere 
to Richard Strauss’ Panathenaenzug with the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton of Georges Zaslawsky. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Wittgenstein lost his right arm 
during the war but that he did not permit his handicap to 
deprive him of the career which he had begun so auspi 
ciously before he entered the service. He immediately set 


PAUL WITTGENSTEIN 
about acquiring a repertory of compositions written for the 
left hand alone, and his determination and fine artistry soon 
aroused the attention of many of the leading composers, 
who wrote and dedicated works to him, among them Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

Mr. Wittgenstein is not seeking sympathy, however, when 
he comes to America any more than he sought it in Europe, 
but he wishes to be accepted entirely on the most rigid stand- 
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COMB, 
who was heard at the after- 
noon and evening concerts on 
the final day of the Con- at the Conneaut Festival 
neaut Festival. Miss New- The critics referred to her 
comb sang an operatic aria as “a great singer’ and 
and was soloist in Ethel Le- stated that the audience en- 
ginska’s six nursery rhymes — thusiastically acclaimed he» 
for soprano and small or- for her “silvery voice of 
chestra. She was well re- great range, sweetness and 
ceived at both concerts a “power.” 
the fe art displayed by her. 


NEW LYDA NEEBSON, 

soprano, who created an un 
usually favorable impression 
when she appeared recently 


urls of musicianship. He hie appeared all over the Conti 
nent of Europe with leading orchestras and in recital, and 
has just completed a tour through Holiand, Switzerland and 
Germany. Everywhere the critics have lauded him for his 
virtuosity and his impeccable artistry. 


German Oteve at Manhattan 


It is now announced that the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which is to open a New York season of Wagner with 
The Nibelungen Ring in January, will be at the Manhattan 
Opera House. The company will give Wagner unabridged 





ADELAIDE FISCHER 


Lyric Soprano 


“Much charm and a keen intelligence in her inter 
pretations. A beautiful even voice.” 


Y. Herald Tribune 
“Miss Fischer’s voice is one of sing 
she handles it with striking skill.” 


rular purity 


Chicago Herald 


“She sang with rare art.” N. Y. American 


“Adelaide Fischer was a great favorite 
applause was deafening. She has a wonderful range, 
her voice being firm and clear as a bell.”— 

Bangor, Me., Daily Commercial 


and the 
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A Cuat Wire Gopowsky 


By Clarence Lucas 


J HEN I called on Leopold Godowsky in Paris early 
in June, 1928, I found him reading the MUSICAL 
Courter. “J agree with every word on Sc hubert in 

this article on Unfinished Symphonies,” said he. “Hardly 
a long composition of Schubert exists which is not marred 
by page after page of loosely written and inferior work. 
Schubert did not know when to stop. To begin with, he 
was barely more than a boy when he died. His creative 
faculty was so great and his fund of ideas so unlimited 
that he had no time to reflect and criticise like other com- 
posers whose ideas did not come so fast or so plentifully. 
His critical faculties were like a young and inexperienced 
gardener in a huge garden which grew flowers, vegetables, 
and weeds in boundless profusion. The kindest thing an 
older and judicious musician could do for Schubert would 
be to gather the flowers and throw out the weeds from his 
works.’ 

“No doubt,” I replied. “But the whole musical world 
would be up in arms against the man who ventured to ex- 
purge the Schubert output. The public has a_kind of 
reverence for the work as Schubert left it. There are 
thousands of pianists who would shudder at the thought 
of the sonatas being cut, revised, and transcribed for the 
modern piano.” 

“Yet very few 
sonatas,” replied dowsky 
him than have him revised.” 

“Why do you not undertake the task yourself?” I asked. 

“I have often thought of doing so; but I never seem to 
find the time. What little time find, I prefer to give 
to my own compositions.” 

“That is natural,” | answered 
to the sonatas of Schubert if you 
thought the trouble worth while?” 

“| decline the undertaking entirely,” said Godowsky. 
“But I suggest that the task requires, (a) a musician who un 
derstands and reveres the genius of Schubert, (b) a com- 
poser capable of selecting the best parts from the best 
movements of the many sonatas and transposing and as- 
sembling them to make three or four superlatively ex- 
cellent a pianist who can rewrite the 
to mak« sound well on the piano.” 

“You are the very man for the work,” said I. “Your 
selection of songs for t1 anscription, your magnificent tran- 
scriptions and paraphrases of a dozen Schubert songs, show 
that you understand and revere the genius of Schubert, 
that you know how to assemble and transpose, that you 
are a past master of writing well for the piano.” 

‘I have not the time,” he replied; “and besides, I do not 
care to face the storm of protests from the musical world 
They would accuse me of sacrilege, seif-advertising, 
lack of ideas of my own, and what not?” 

And the musical world would end up by accepting your 
versions and neglecting the originals,” said I. “Who thinks 
of playing the original version of the Tango of Albeniz, 
now that the pianists play only your transcription?” 

Godowsky smiled. “True; no one plays the original 
version any more. Now, there was another composer, who, 
like Schubert, had more genius ® r Bee 1utiful melody than 
skill to develop his themes and construct well balanced 
movements. He needs a reviser too 

“Some musicians think that the day of 
over; that the musical world wishes to 
positi ms only.” 

‘The day of the great operatic transcriptions and para- 
phrases may be past,” replied Godowsky. “In the days of 
Liszt there were not so many orchestras or operatic per- 
formances. There was some excuse for Liszt, apart from 
his desire to dazzle the public with his virtuosity. His 
transcriptions of Wagner themes were of real service to 
Wagner in the early part of his career.” 


“You evidently think there is a public for your Schubert 
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His Views on 
Schubert—His 
Schubert Song 
Transcriptions 
—A New Left- 
hand Work for 
Wittgenstein 


transcriptions, or you would 
not have put such an enormous 
amount of time and trouble 
into the writing of them,” I 
continued, 

“I have taken a dozen or more of the finest melodies and 
made piano compositions with them. Does that do any 
harm to Schubert? The songs remain as songs for sing- 
ers to sing, as before. The Schubert melodies remain un- 
altered in my transcriptions. I merely play the voice part 
on the piano and arrange an accompaniment to go with it.” 

“I know how absolutely faithful you have been to the 
composer’s text and the spirit of the songs,” replied I, “for 
I heard your transcriptions in all stages of their develop- 
ment last summer and winter while you were working on 
them. But now, may I ask you about some of your new 
— compositions / “pet 

Godowsky pointed to a manuscript on the piano. “I have 
just finished some compositions which have interested me 
very much. In fact, at first I wondered if I could write 
them; for it is now a good many years since I wrote my 





An Interesting Study of 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


left hand transcriptions of Chopin. But as 
started this new work I was fascinated by it.” 
ww hat music? For the left hand alone ?” 

we aie the pianist-composer. “I have been writ- 
ing a concert work for Paul Wittgenstein.” 

“Tl know the name well enough. He is an Austrian who 
lost an arm during the war, but | iis undaunted enough to 
continue his career just the same.” 

“Arm, arm, Ye brave,” as Handel remarked. 

“My object has been to write for the left hand alone in 
such a way that the piano sounds as if it was being played 
by two hands.” 

“When you play the piano it sometimes sounds as if it 
was being played by hundred-handed Briarius,” I ventured 
to remark. 

“T have not made the left hand merely play a few melo- 
dies and passages while the orchestra filled in the harmonies 
and the rhythms of the accompaniment. That would be 
easy. And now I must say good bye for a month or so. 
I received a cablegram this morning which requires me to 
hasten at once to New York.” 

“But the work for Paul Wittgenstein?” I asked. 

“Oh, I must fly to Vienna and to Berlin before I start 
for America. But Berlin is only about four hours from 
Paris by air, and Vienna is still nearer Berlin. I can do it 
all and still catch the steamer. I shall be in America be- 
fore your article can get there. Good bye. I shall be back 
very soon.” 

“Good bye.” 

Godowsky’s 1 newest compositions are twelve valses for 


soon as 


1928 


left hand alone. They are of various moods and styles 
of sentiment and expression, but the limitation of one 
hand is not to be heard. The usual arpeggios and long 
jumps are entirely absent. The real difficulty of these left 
hand valses is to make the melodies sing out clearly and 
with smooth phrasing from amid the rich, complicated, 
and modern harmonies of the accompaniments. Godowsky 
has given something new to the world. He has expanded 
the technical possibilities of piano playing. The valses 
are still in manuscript and have not yet been named. If a 
rose by any other name would swell as sweet, then these 
valses by any kind of title would still sound as much 
Godowsky. 

At his recent recital in the Grand Opera House of Paris, 
Godowsky played three new poems for the piano, entitled 
Devotion, Avowal, Adoration. ‘They reveal the poetic and 
emotional side of the composer’s nature at its best. Deep 
feeling, longing, poetic revery, characterize them all. The 
technical difficulties are not to be ignored, but they are 
the means of expressing the composer’s emotions and are 
not mere passages of brilliant display. Each piece is a 
perfect whole in itself —perfect in form and artistic unity 
of style. Godowsky’s instinct for counterpoint and melodi- 
ous part writing is felt on every page, and the harmonies 
are more like an advance on the euphonious chromaticism 
of Wagner’s Tristan than an experiment in the barbarous 
discords of much modern music, so-called. 

Great pianists of past generations have frequently put on 
paper their technical skill in compositions which have no 
musical interest for the world. Thalberg’s compositions, 
for instance, reveal the great pianist, but they lack musical 
value. Liszt sometimes descended from the heights of 
musical inspiration to write passages of pure technical dis- 
play. But the works of Liszt live on account of their 
musical value and not because they show what a magnifi- 
cent technic the composer-pianist must have had. Chopin 
likewise reveals his great technical mastery of the key- 
board, but he invariably makes musical inspiration the 
source of his piano works. 

Godowsky has put his stupendous technical skill on paper 
in a long work of some forty pages which has been built 
up and around the short phrase for the basses at the begin- 
ning of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. The composition 
is rightly named Passacaglio, for it follows in structure 
the celebrated specimens by Buxtehude, Bach, Couperin, 
Frescobaldi, Handel, and other old masters, though in 
modern harmonies it exceeds the limits set by Brahms in 
his fourth symphony. 

Every device of counterpoint—such as imitation, 
fughetta, inversion, and so on—is to be 
masterly work of Godowsky. The chromatic changes are 
too numerous to classify. Is there a possible combina- 
tion of euphonious harmony which Godowsky has not em- 
ployed? The art of the composer is equal to the skill of 
the pianist in this remarkable work. It is not a work 
which is likely to become popular, however, as the technical 
difficulties of its execution put it beyond the pale of most 
pianists. It is a kind of Polar expedition which very 
few travelers can undertake. Its label should be Ne Plus 
Ultra, for beyond these frontiers of harmony, counter- 
point, structure, and technical difficulties, who will ven- 
ture? a CLARENCE LuCAs. 


Open Air Opera in Venice 
‘rom July 19 to 31 a series of operatic performances 
were given in the Square of St. Mark in Venice. This open 
air season has become an established affair and gathers a 
very large crowd. People come from all over Italy to 
attend the luxurious opera performances. 

This year only Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci were 
presented as the elaborate preparations and attention to de- 
tails necessarily entailed a limitation. Many of Mascagni’s 
fervent wishes were meticulously carried out in Cavalleria, 
the scenery being not only painted but plastic. 

The cast for Cavalleria included: Melandri, tenor, as 
Turiddu, Bruna Rasa as Santuzza, Borgioli as Alfio. In 
Pagliacci, Pertile as Canio, Galeffi as Tonio, and Pampanini 
as Nedda were the ay eee 
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Maddalena Elba’s New Triumphs 


Maddalena Elba, young coloratura soprano, who re- 
turned not long ago from Italy where she had made a 
number of successful appearances in opera, has been hav- 
ing equal favor in guest performances in San Juan and 
Casanza and is now scheduled to sing four times in Havana. 
The public and press gave the young singer a rousing re- 
ception everywhere when she sang Gilda in Rigoletto, 
Rosina in The Barber of Seville, and Lucia. 

In commenting upon her essayal of the role of Gilda, 
La Democracia said: “There was a revelation. The lyric 
soprano, Maddalena Elba, sang the part of Gilda with all 
the characteristics of a supreme artist. She sang the Caro 
Nome with the melody capable of an angelic voice. At 
the end of the famous aria the enchanted audience gave her 
a great ovation as an expression of appreciation of her ex- 
traordinary faculties. 

“Maddalena Elva walks with a firm step toward glory. 
Not many years will pass before we will read of her tri- 
umphs in the big theaters of Europe. It is written, ac- 
cording to the prophet, that she will rise to great heights.” 

Echoes of her Lucia success may be gleaned from the re- 
view of La Correspondencia: “Maddalena Elba was an ad- 
mirable Lucia. The beauty of her voice as well as her 
remarkable diction were revealed in the first notes of the 
first act, also giving to the allegro of the aria a wealth of 
execution. She was interrupted with applause that ended 
with a great ovation. In the rondo she displayed many ad- 
mirable effects, emitted with facility, art and sentiment, gor- 
geously limpid, detaching the final notes in scales and 
groups. The silvery notes coming from her throat reached 
the ear with tender effect, later finishing the rondo with 
an E flat of sublime quality.” 

El Mundo called Miss Elba the heroine of the evening, 
“the one who evoked the spontaneous homage and ad- 
miration in the role of Gilda. It has been some time since 
we have heard a Caro Nome sung and so sincerely felt by 
Miss Elba last night.” The writer added that “her work 
was truly a filigree of emotion and sentiment,’ and that 


MADDALENA ELBA 


“the ovation which she was given was extraordinary and 
merited.” 

La Democracia stated: “What a triumph! What an ova- 
tion! What manner of singing! A fountain of “try 
Miss Elba holds in her throat; a nest of a nightingale. 
The genial substitute for Galli-Curci and Barrientos is 
Maddalena Elba. Three glorious cheers to her who lifted 
the auditorium on the tips of its toes in the immortal Mad 


Scene 


Dai Buell in London 


Dai Buell has had a successful London season this year, 
which included as many as three concerts of different pro- 
grams in ten days. The program at Wigmore Hall might 
be said to have been the climax of her Fantasie Programs 
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which included the Fantasies of Bach, Mozart and Schu- 
mann. Of this concert the press spoke enthusiastically. 
The Morning Post stated: “The Fantasie group with which 
Miss Buell opened her piano recital gave her opportunity to 
reveal a versatile spirit which was never irresponsible. Her 
playing of the Mozart Fantasie was essentially right minded. 
The contour of the phrasing and the firm rhythmic line 
lifted this performance well above the ordinary recital 
standard.” The Catholic News also had its praise for the 
pianist: “Dai Buell gave a recital in the course of which 
she displayed characteristics which forcibly recalled the 
late Theresa Carrefio, especially in the Schumann Fantasie. 

. The performer was more and more successful in pro- 
portion to the chronological progress of the program. A 
most interesting recital.” The Sunday Times found that: 
“Miss Buell preserves her roundness of touch and her rom- 
antic outlook.” 





Foreign News in Brief 





New FacstarF Opera By VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 

Lonpoon.—A new opera on the subject of Falstaff, by 
Vaughan Williams, is to be produced by the Opera Study 
Fund and is now in the course of preparation. _ 

An AMERICAN NOVELTY FoR THE LoNDON Proms 

Lonpvon.—A work by the American composer, Leo Sow- 
erby, will be among the novelties of the Promenade Con- 
certs, which start again on August 11 under Sir Henry 
Wood. A number of new English and other works will 
also be given on the mixed-composer evenings. Mondays 
will be W agner nights, Fridays Beethoven nights and alter- 
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nate W seandann will be Bach pry yurme nights respec- 
tively. M. S. 


Composer’s DAUGHTER WINS SCHOLARSHIP 
Lonnon.—Imogen Holst, daughter of the English com- 
poser, has just won the scholarship for composition at the 
Royal College of Music. M. S. 
Max Hormiitter New Director oF COLOGNE OPERA 
CoLocNe.—After much delay and many false reports, it is 
now officially announced that Max Hofmiiller has been ap- 
pointed successor to Fritz Rémond as intendant of the Opera 
here. Bs me 
BATTISTINI SERIOUSLY ILL 
RoME.—Mattia Battistini, veteran baritone, is seriously ill 
with a complication of ailments at his home, the Villa Cut- 
tigliano, near Rieti. eS 
ProkoFIEFr’s NEw OPERA 
Bert1n.—Serge Prokofieff is busy on the score of his new 
opera, to be called The Gambler. It is to be produced in 
Russia in the autumn. ‘Ee 
Great Success AT VENICE Outpoor OPERA 
Mican.—The first performance of Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci in St. Mark’s Place in Venice, was a tremen- 
dous success. The square was thronged with listeners, 
mostly foreigners, and the productions themselves, under 
Mascagni’s baton, called forth shouts of approbation. I. 
San Carto Opera TO BE RESTORED 
Mitan.—Plans for restoring the San Carlo Opera house 
in Naples have been completed and the work is starting at 
once. The improvements to be effected include the raising 
of the roof, enlargement of the stage, a a steel fire screen, and 
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4 thodern lighting scheme. The expenditure will exceed 
$270,000 and it is expected that the time necessary to com- 
plete operations will occupy some eight months. C. n’l 


Tito Schipa Arrives 
Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
with Mme. Schipa and their little daughter, Elena, arrived 
July 27 on the S. S. Aquitania. 
At the special request of Premier Mussolini, Mr. Schipa 
left America last May to sing at the new National Opera 





Cosmo News photo 
THE SCHIPA FAMILY ARRIVE IN NEW YORK 
House in Rome. In addition to his thirteen appearances in 
opera he sang at concerts in Florence, Torino, Bologna, 
Tarranto, Bari, Ostende, Rome, Paris, and four 
in London, two of these in Albert Hall, 

Upon his arrival here, Mr. Schipa left immediately for 
Chicago to fulfill a five weeks’ contract at the Ravinia 
Opera. 


concetts 


New Symphonic Organization Presented at 
Hollywood Bowl 


Santa Ana, Cat.—A brilliant symphonic 
presented at Hollywood Bowl, July 15, by the Angeles 
Reed and Brass Symphony, conducted by D. C. Cianfoni of 
Santa Ana, before an audience of 50,000. The program, 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Playground Department under 
general direction of Glenn B. Tindall, Music Supervisor, was 
given in honor of 8,000 World Sunday School Convention 
delegates who held their International Convention in Los 
Angeles. 

Opening the Symphonic program with Wagner’s overture 
to Die Meistersinger, specially arranged for this occasion 
by Director Cianfoni, its unique instrumentation was heard 
to advantage. The contrasting tonal effects of beauty and 
intensity were accompanied by a spectacular display of 
ever-changing, rainbow-colored lighting effects. Additional 
numbers presented by the organization included Sibelius’ 
Finlandia and March Slav (Tschaikowsky). 

Critics and musicians of standing, including Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, who was at the piano during the ensemble 
singing of The World’s Prayer (his own composition), 
unite in speaking highly of the Reed and Brass Symphony 
as one of the more important musical organizations of the 
Southland. It was founded and organized by Director 
Cianfoni only a little over a year ago, since when it has 
come to the front rapidly. 

The organization’s repertoire is composed of symphonic 
classics arranged by Director Cianfoni from best-known 
composers, and the unique instrumentation stresses use of 
reed and brass instruments, being especially fitted for out- 
of-door work of brilliant symphonic nature. Considering 
the vast success achieved in presenting high-class symphonic 
work with this type of instrumentation, Director Cianfoni 
feels that it will be used extensively throughout the country 
in the near future. The personnel of seventy members is 
composed of professionals, with years of symphonic ex- 
_Derience. R. A. 
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Will re-open their studios September 15. (THOS. NOBLE 
MacBURNEY, noted teacher of tone production, oratorio, 
opera, in full authorized charge of Devries’ pupils during 
Devries). Reserve hours for Sum- 


absence of Mr. and Mrs. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Author 
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606 Fine Arts me. - - Chicago, Ill. 
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aes 10 instruction in singing 

Studio: 820 Kimball Hall 

Telephone: Wab. 66638 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
justly looked 
America, 1s not 

dynamo. Gordon 


night, as when he 


upon as one of the luminaries in music in 
only a fine artist but also a real human 
works from early morning till late at 
is not playing publicly or giving lessons 
American Conservatory, he practises at home, yet he 
is never too busy to find an hour now and then for recrea 
tion, just diverting the mind and keeping physically fit. 

All this “may have no connection whatever with his ap 
pearance at Kimball Hall, yet his playing of Sowerby’s qu 
for vista. and piano in which he was superbly assisted by 
Harold Van Horne, pianist, showed conclusively that teed 
don’s manifold occupation with the violin keeps him fit for all 
His well balanced program, which contained also 
Chausson’s Poeme, was concluded with a group consisting of 
lighter works, mostly resident composers. The 
large audience on hand applauded the popular violinist vocif 
erously throughout the course of the recital 
MANN Stupio 


given by the summer 


ut the 


occasions 


those of 


PROGRAM 
An attractive program pupils of 
Ellen Kinsman Mann revealed a number of excellent voices. 
[he singers, many of whom are teachers, showed by fresh- 
f voice and vitality of style that their training had 
master hand. Among those whose work 
commendation were Louise Bowman, Inez 
Nellie Teasdale Ostrom. 


Nores or THE GUNN 


been done by a 
called for special 
Dodds and Barbour and 
News 

The summer term at the Gunn School was a period of un- 
of Glenn Dillard Gunn, Lee Pat 
Alberta Lowry, Amy Neill 
overflowing. Arthur Gran 
July, is teaching this 


SCHOO! 


| 
classes 
Percy Rector Stephe ns, 

1 Selwitz were filled to 


d Jaschz 
ist, who took his vacation in 


sual activity The 


tison 


Stephens attracted a 
singers. From Mr. Gunn's 
which some fifty professional 
Levee and Grace Nelson were 

nt to play in the series of summer recitals at the Univer- 
itv of Notre Dame. Mr. Gunn also lectured there each 
Mi. mday from June 25 to July 30, playing a recital on July 
23. Meanwhile, with the co-operation of Ralph Ambrose of 
the Gunn School faculty, he directed all the piano study at 
the University’s summer session. 

In July, extension scholarships were awarded by the 
liard School to Rae Bernstein, Grace Nelson and 
Mover of the Gunn piano and How-to Study classes. 

Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Felix Borowski, Eva Jack and Leo 
Sowerby are thbnor “nin "dake vacations in Europe. Roland 
Leich, pupil in composition of Dr. Borowski and Leo Sower- 
by, was awarded the first prize in the Indiana State Compe- 
tition for native composers, the composition submitted being 
a piece for piano. RENE Devries. 


vice linics of Percy Rector 
group ot professional 
to Study” class, in 

s were enrolled, Sara 


Juil- 
Ruth 
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AN IDEA 
original ideas for the improvement 
duly grateful. The latest ex- 
came from Zeh Bouck on_ the 
“The High-Brow Evening.” Briefly 
that one evening a week from a 
exclusively to the broadcast of 
evenings to be made up of high- 
programs. The reason for 
while the high-brow listener 
no means is a negligible 
that the dispersing 
programs is decidedly 
to find the better pro- 
rams, he very generously that while he is not 
that more time be devoted to better music he 
a plea that enough of these select programs be picked 
to fill one a week from a particular station. 
This seems an excellent idea. A music lover could 
then definitely evening a week when he would 
be sure that his tastes would be satisfied rather than vainly 
attempting to find something of interest each evening. The 
nteresting part of Mr. Bouck’s proposal is the enthusiasm 
vith which the public seems to be taking up the idea and 
to come to an honest statement of what the public thinks 
of the various broadcasting stations it is not out of place 
to mention that those expressing opinions feel 
that station WOR is the one best suited for the project 
Some are in eliminating the NBC from the idea, 
feeling that WOR’'s programs are more progressve. Mr. 
Bouck responds to this that such would almost be im- 
NBC have fairly good hold on the Phil- 
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GEORGE F. BOYLE, 
pianist, teacher and composer, who now is a member of 
the faculty of the Harcum School for Girls at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. A short time ago Mr. Boyle gave a recital, 
principally of modern music, at the Academy of Music 
Foyer in Philadelphia, and was met with keen enthusi- 
asm on the part of the audience. (Photo by Kubey- 
Rembrandt) 





harmonic Symphony and the Goldman 3and, which offer 
two of the best features on the air. Our recollection ‘is 
that the Philharmonic concerts came over WOR all last 
winter without one single cut in the schedule. 

Our desire is to see Mr. Bouck’s idea carried out and since 
WOR seems to be the station toward which the finger seems 
to point it is our hope that Bamberger’s will consider the 
project. It offers material for something worth while. 

On TurNING THE DIAL 

Jury 30 to Aucust 5.—Another glance over a week of 
musical presentations and one must conclude that it was dull 
listening. The features which had some sort of glamor were 
few: two operatic performances over WOR of Traviata 
and Martha, the former especially well presented; the Phil- 
harmonic concert as conducted by Albert Coates, who gave 
the Beethoven Fifth an impressive interpretation; The Hall 
Johnson Singers, in the Eveready Hour, who have come to 
be a ge nuine attraction. One must not forget the adequate 
singing of the cast which partook in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Princess Ida. It is to be commented upon that on Tuesday 
evenings WOR puts on a program which is called One 
Midsummer’s Night, which lasts five hours and programs 
eight attractions. They are good attractions and the idea 
smacks of the recent one which Mr. Bouck has been spon- 
soring, an evening of classical music by one station. If 
WOR can do this with an evening of no particular conse- 
quence it can unquestionably take up the classical evening 
idea. 


Stadium Concerts 


(Continued from page 7) 

him and sent him off, and the audience was no 
small one. Rimsky-Korsakoff's Procession of Nobles from 
the opera, Miada; Elgar’s orchestral variations, Enigma, and 
the Love Death from Tristan und Isolde were also given 
Avucust 2 

(See story on page 7) 

Fripay, Aucust 3 
Molinari made his second appearance on Friday evening. 

He programmed Casella’s La Giara for the first time at these 
concerts, and the beauties of the score were skilfully 
brought out under his musicianly ny with William Clark, 
as tenor soloist, displaying a voice of beautiful quality and 
excellent carrying power. Other smaeaie represented 
on the program were Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Martucci, 
Debussy and Wagner. 

SATURDAY, 


greeted 


TuuRSDAY, 


Avucust 4 

There was another “first time at the Stadium” per- 
formance on Saturday evening, namely, Corelli’s Suite for 
String Orchestra, arranged from Op. 5 by Ettore Pinelli. 
Smetana, Strauss and Beethoven furnished the music for 


the remainder of the program. 
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David Earle, St. Louis Pianist, 
Wins Critics Praise 


Solidly Booked Tour Awaits Him at Close of Vacation 
—Busy Season Just Completed 


David Earle made a brief visit to the MusicaL Courier 
offices, during which it was discovered that the pianist had 
had thirty-two engagements during the past season through 
the Middle West, West and South; nine radio engagements ; 
that he had appeared with the St. Louis Symphony Orches 
tra, and finally had finished his work the middle of July 

As a young boy the artist had studied with Dr. William 
Mason, Joseffy and others. He later went to Europe, where 
he remained three years, studying composition with Max 
Reger. On his return he made his home in St. Louis, where 
he has retained his headquarters. Here the pianist teaches, 
and his pupils are drawn from all over the country, many 
of them ame well known in the South, in which part of the 
country Mr. Earle is also a great favorite. Although the 
pianist has been in St. Louis only four years he has made a 
niche for himself in musical circles. One of his pupils had 
over thirty engagements last season, Mr. Earle stated, and 
he himself gave five radio concerts in five weeks last March. 
In St. Louis he was heard in recital at the Chase Hotel, 
programming works by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt and the moderns. 

Mr. Earle, who is spending part of the summer in the 
north visiting friends, already has a full tour booked for 


DAVID E. 
pianist 


1RLE, 


next season when he returns to St. Louis. <A fact to he 
commented upon is the pianist’s experience of not having 
received one unfavorable criticism during his entire season 
In Winston-Salem one of the dailies went so far as to 
comment upon his recital editorially. The Twin City Sen 
tinel praised him as follows: “ The pianist was all that 
one could hope for in his rendition of works both by old 
masters and contemporary composers. . . . It was a de- 
lightful surprise to find that he was not an acrobatic per 
former and that he did not take his daily dozen for the 
benefit of his audience. His was music that came from 
deeper than his physical body and emerged as it were from 
the depths of his soul and came out through the hands and 
fingers of the master interpreter. Those who listened could 
not help having their finest and deepest emotion stirred by 
the exquisite beauty of the music. A delightful atmosphere, 
that caused one to relax and enter into an attitude to listen 
and appreciate, was created while the first number by Bach 
was being played. The passionate inner self of Beethoven, 
expressed in his sonata, op. 31, No. 2, was felt keenly by 
the player as he interpreted in a most satisfactory manner 
this difficult composition which often proves to be a Waterloo 
for the accomplished pianist. . . . The genial personality 
of the artist and his liberality with encore numbers gained 
for him a large number of admirers.” 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of New 

Notes 
contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera 
husband, Calvin M. Franklin, general 
manager of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of New York, 
Inc., sailed for Europe on August 4. Miss Meisle will 
make her European debut while abroad. She and Mr. 
Franklin will return to America late in September, follow- 
ing which the contralto will make an extensive concert 
tour. 

Richard Bonelli’s appearance for the Movietone proved 
such a success that he was reéngaged for another recording 
The baritone, who is well known for his appearances witl 
the Chicago Opera, started work at ten o'clock on the ev 
ning of July 25 and finished at two-thirty the next morning 


York, Inc., 


_Kathryn Meisle, 
Company, and her 


Martinelli Closes His Season at Ravinia 


August 2 marked the final 
Ravinia season of Giovanni 
Italian dramatic tenor is de 

sirous Of spending the remainder of the summer with hi: 
family in Italy, where he has built a new villa. However. 
Mr. Martinelli will return to Ravinia for the full seasons of 


1929 and 1930. 


The Fedora performance on 
appearance for the current 
Martinelli. This celebrated 
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Wagener, at last, for all the world! 
else- 


George Blumenthal promises, as announced 
where in this issue. The operas are to be Movietoned 
so that anv little theater, without orchestra or other 
facilities, may give full and complete performances 
of these immortal masterpieces. How wonderful it 
is! When one thinks of the artistic pleasure that 
has been denied to nearly everybody in America, one 
sighs with relief at the re alization that it is now soon 
to be at an end. Wagner has been, for most Ameri- 
cans, a few excerpts to be heard now and then, but 

a stage work, never as Wagner himself con- 


never 
ceived it. Now even the smallest village may have 
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the entire production. One can only say again, 
wonderful! 


— 
A Scotchman refused to study with a vocal teacher 
who told him: “I shall have to charge your voice 
with more emotion.” 
kia, 

History teaches that oftentimes new musical truths 
are at first regarded as heresies and wind up by being 
cherished as traditions. 

4% 

After all, with our political system in this country 
it would be difficult to imagine us with a National 
Conservatory of Music. More likely it would be a 
National Controversy of Music. 

——4 

A British writer calls modern music “cosmic lit- 
ter.” The place for it accordingly may be pre- 
sumed to be the ash can and the waste basket. Some 
of it, to be sure. 

— 

In the automobile industry, when any well known 
maker of cars puts out a new model, the product is 
scanned by the motor world as eagerly and critically 
as the musical world regards a new work by any 
well known composer. 


(From Tit-Bits) Mrs. Brown: This ’ere fellow 
thinks ’e can sing like Caruso. Mrs. ’Iggins: Well, 
they do say as ‘ow Caruso ’ad a beautiful voice, but 
‘ow could they know with ’im stranded on that 
island with nobody but Friday to ’ear him? 

———¢ —_~ 

This is the silly season. Several new touring 
opera companies are forming for next winter. They 
are not first class organizations, or even second 
class. In fact, a conservative estimate of their vocal, 
scenic, and other equipment would indicate them to 
be about sixth class. 

een Cae cee 

Wilfred D. Hambly, Assistant Curator of African 
Ethnology at the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, recommends the African friction drum to 
jazz players. It makes heart-rending wails and 
groans. Whether or not Mr. Hambly is a public 
benefactor remains to be seen. If his suggestion is 
accepted by the jazz makers it will certainly result in 
heart-rending wails and groans. 

eo — 

French composers are complaining that their new 
works are no longer given by the symphony orches- 
tras because the orchestras can afford only one re- 
hearsal per concert and are therefore reduced to the 
perpetual performance of the standard repertory. 
American orchestras have plenty of rehearsals, yet 
the works of American composers are hardly ever 
given. There appears always to be some reason and 
some excuse for not giving new works. 

Satisfaction must be felt, not only by students but 
by all lovers of the best in musical art, at the an- 
nouncement made in another column of the proposed 
publication of a new Bach Edition with annotations 
by Gottfried Galston. This new edition, already un- 
der way, is being issued by the Art Publication 
Society, already far famed for its publications and 
for the useful work it has done for music in America, 
This will be a step in the same direction. 

Y 

Sorry, gentlemen of the Police Band. The refer- 
ence to your esteemed organization on the editorial 
page of August 2 was meant for the PoLticE GLEE 
CLus. Of course, we know that your band and the 
glee club are two different and distinct organizations. 
In reading the press reports of the financial condi- 
tion of the glee club, somebody in the office got 
slightly mixed and put you in the wrong light. A 
thousand pardons—the mistake is entirely ours! 

——¢ 

The letters of Richard Wagner—738 of them— 
now are available in English translation, published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. They do not reveal anything 
hitherto unknown to the world about the redoubt- 
able Richard, but they etch out sharply his salient 
characteristics, and make him appear more than ever 
a phenomenon of intellect, activity, energy, ambition, 
resourcefulness, versatility, aside from his unequalled 
creative genius. It is a fair guess that music proba- 
bly never will produce another such figure. 

oe 

Linda A. Eastman, of Cleveland, President of the 
American Library Association, says that there is no 
room for books in the American home and recom- 
mends the library as an adequate substitute. Strange 
enough! The American home finds room for a 
piano, radio, phonograph, humidaire, cellarette, etc., 
why not for books? Because books are read once 
and once only and then become an unused incum- 
brance that one hates to sell to the junk man ; because 
it hurts to give away for five cents a thing that cost 
two dollars. It isn’t a matter of room but of utility. 
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RESENTED CRITICISM 


Some one, it matters not who, writes an in- 
dignant letter to a New York newspaper, it 
matters not which, “resenting” criticism of his 
favorite poet. The fact starts a train of thought 
—and memories—and neither the thoughts nor 
the memories are altogether pleasant. 

It is never pleasant to find people smaller 
than one has pictured them, and resented criti- 
cism is, after all, rather small. The big man or 
woman always accepts the human necessity of 
difference of opinion and of free expression. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that criticism 
hurts. It hurts everybody, especially . . . 
when it is deserved! So if criticism is resented, 
one may sometimes—almost always—assume 
that it is deserved. 

It is curious how little people want to learn 
about their own faults. Few, indeed, are the 
humans who give thanks (sincerely) for com- 
ment of an adverse character. From childhood 
to old age, we all of us like to believe that other 
people are blind: to our faults. 

Yet criticism may be, and often is, useful, 
even to those who resent it. If it is not useful, 
it is because they resent it so vigorously that 
their anger closes the doors of their minds to 
understanding. There are none so blind as 
those who will not see! 

And if only artists would take constructive 
criticism to heart, they would find it a valuable 
addition to their study hours. Sometimes the 
very things the teachers have been trying to 
bring home to a pupil are the things the critics 
discover and remark upon, and the pupil then 
gets a sufficient shock to realize the importance 
of what has “gone in one ear and out of the 
other” in the studio. We all need an occasional 
hard knock to jar us awake. 

Criticism is sometimes of the sort that is 
called “kindly” and sometimes not—though 
how any criticism, if it is just, can be anything 
but kindly is hard to understand. Help is al- 
ways kind, and criticism is always helpful— 
though, of course, to call a person’s attention 
to something he can neither help nor change is 
mere unkindness—often brutality. 

This sort of unkindness, however, can never 
apply to any artist. Any attempt to embrace 
the artistic career in any of its various forms is 
a voluntary act. Therefore criticism, however 
harsh, of the artist’s deficiencies can never be 
unkind. If those deficiencies are of an incura- 
ble sort, the person so afflicted should never 
undertake the artistic career. If he insists upon 
shutting his eyes to the truth, he should be told. 


Such sightless people often are told. They 
hear the truth first from parents, guardians, 
friends, relatives and teachers—but they do not 
believe a word of it. Then they read it in the 
public news print—and oftentimes they still re- 
fuse to believe it. And so we have the sad spec- 
tacle of would-be artists going on, and on, and 
on, through life, always hoping, always failing, 
always blaming their failure upon_the fact that 
they are “not recognized.” 


They point to many a genius of the past and 
distort facts so as to bolster up their own belief 
that they are in the same class. The truth is 
that no genius of the past was unrecognized— 
unless some may still be unrecognized, which is 
unbelievable. However, much of the past is a 
closed book and always must be. We cannot 
guess how many great unheard tenors, sopranos, 
pianists, violinists, et al, may lie dead with never 
a line to show how great they were. 


But it is easier to believe that they were not. 
It is easier to believe that the past was a good 
deal like the present; and where are the unree- 
ognized geniuses of today? No doubt some 
who think the cap fits will write in to tell us 
about themselves—but we won’t believe them 
unless they can bring a lot of impartial evidence 
to bear upon their case. And if they can do 
that, they are not unrecognized. 


What would-be artists—even many of them 
who possess real talent—too often forget is that 
there is more in an artistic career than mere 
art. There must also be character—stability. 
Some artists are wildly emotional (and some 
pretend to be), but the successful ones always 
see their way to success clearly and follow it 
persistently. The “straight and narrow” in 
art is just as important as in every other walk 
of life; and criticism is an aid to its pursuance, 
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Weyintions 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Musica Courter is getting near to its fiftieth 
year of existence and does not even feel middle aged. 
Lest you do not know it, this is the oldest musical 
newspaper in America, and never has missed weekly 
publication since the appearance of its first issue. 

eRe 


The Mustcat Courier is printed in New York 
but is in no sense of the term a New York news- 
paper. This is a world’s journal, and, as such, con- 
ducts its columns without any sectional partiality or 
preference. 

A paper that is not dependent on any one locality, 
group, set, clique, or vested interest, and is not sub- 
ventioned by any private individuals or organizations, 
is a journalistic force that must be reckoned with, 
as the MusicaL Courier often has proved, and will 
continue to prove. ; 

When we print an item of news that has previously 
appeared in some local daily paper we cannot stop to 
consider the fact that it may have been read by our 
subscribers in that city before they receive our paper. 
For every one such reader who is pre-informed there 
are thousands of persons to whom the item is news. 

The MusicaL Courier policy is to consider its 
reading world as an entity irrespective of locations, 
and we lump New York with the rest of the country. 
We try to supply the most news to the greatest num- 
ber of readers. 

If we did not supply it, how would American musi- 
cians all over the land get their musical news from 
Paris, Berlin, London, Milan, and Stockholm, and 
Dresden? 

And how would those cities get their musical news 
from New York, San Francisco, Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, unless from the Musicar 
COURIER? 

The MusicaL Courter has the largest, best and 
highest priced staff of writers of any musical paper 
in the world, and it possesses the most perfectly or- 
ganized and most expensive news service that ever 
has functioned in the musical field. 

From all the foregoing you may gather that the 
MusicaL Courter is the most important paper in 
the musical universe. You are right in your assump- 
tion. 

zee 

Just twenty-eight years ago, in 1900, the MustcaL 
Courter received a Grand Prix at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

eRe 

By the way, editing a musical newspaper is a sine- 
cure of the first order. If we criticize artists they 
get angry; if we praise them, their rivals get angry. 
If we publish instructive articles, our paper is called 
dry ; if we inject humor into our columns we are ac- 
cused of a lack of dignity. If we accept advertising 
we are called “commercial” ; if we would not accept 
it they would say that we could not get any. If we 
print constructive editorials we are told to shelve 
them for more news; if we fill up with news, we hear 
that we have no original ideas. If we remain in the 
office, we ought to go out and meet people; if we 
go out, we are suspected of not attending to busi- 
ness. If we wear old clothes and do not own a 
motor car they say we are not making money ; if we 
wear new clothes and drive an expensive car they 
say we are getting all the money and leaving the 
artist none. What then, are we to do? Likely as 
not, someone will declare that we stole the idea for 
this paragraph from some other paper. We did. 

2 ® 


Beethoven came from a Roman Catholic country. 
His dying remark was, “Plaudite, amici, comoedia 
finita est.” His bookcase now is in the possession 
of Alexander W. Thayer’s niece in Cambridge, Mass. 
He wrote something in his diary in 1816. He fin- 
ished several compositions in 1822. We got all this 
from a book in which we were looking up how many 
quartets Beethoven had written. 

| 

We defer to the English critic who recently spoke 
of “laryngeal titillations,” meaning a trill. 

eRmre 


Mute, inglorious Mozarts do not exist in music. 
Even if they did not cry out their talents to the 
world, their parents would. 

ere 


More fossilized dinosaur eggs have been dug out 
of the Mongolian plains. They probably were 
thrown at Ling Lun, flute player and inventor of 


the Chinese scale, when he 
covery. 


was practising his dis- 


eRe 
Prof. Leopold Auer is the author of a book called 
My Long Life in Music. Maybe it only seemed 
long owing to the many times he has had to listen to 
his pupils playing Dvorak’s Humoresque and Kreis- 
ler’s Caprice Viennoise. 
eR ® 
Mezzo—‘Are you fond of the Ring?” 
Forte—“You bet; I haven’t missed a prize fight 
in years.” 
Rene 
Henry Ford says that he does not like the music 
of Stravinsky. The information is being carefully 
concealed from the sensitive Russian composer. 
nemre*e 
By the way, when persons speak of “the Humor- 
esque,” you are supposed to know that they mean 
Dvorak’s and not Grieg’s or Schumann’s. ‘‘The bar- 
carolle” means the one by Offenbach, of course, and 





PRIMA DONNA AND THE PEN. 
When an artist and a critic are on friendly terms, that 
is news. Herewith, in amicable accord, Mme. Galli- 
Curci and Leonard Liebling, snapped recently on the 
grounds of the diva’s Catskill Mountain estate. The 
critic looks more frightened than the singer. 





not those by Chopin, Moszkowski, Rubinstein, and 
others. “The nocturne” is Chopin’s in E flat; “the 
Hungarian rhapsody” is Liszt’s second; “the inter- 
mezzo” is by Mascagni. “The prelude” could not 
possibly be anybody but Rachmaninoff. 

eer ® 

Lord Balfour, just eighty, is to visit America soon 
to study what this country has accomplished since 
the war. It is to be hoped that he won’t find out. 

eR, 

Dr. McGovern, the expert on Thibet, furnishes the 
information that it is the only country which does 
not use jazz. Our own notion is that the Grand 
Llama has some of the records in his private collec- 
tion, and when he is sure he is alone plays them to 
himself as a relief from the oppressive solemnity of 
his high office. 

eR ® 

The real reason why Chopin wrote and published 
piano music has at last been revealed by a discerning 
critic of Indiana, who informs a startled world that, 
“Tn all of Chopin’s scores we find an abundance of 
physical difficulties and ingenuities apparently in- 
verited to bother the neophyte.” 

ZR eR 

And furthermore, anyone desiring to be a com- 
poser, has but to follow this simple recipe from 
Lombroso’s Man of Genius: “Musical creation is 
the most subjective manifestation of thought, the 
one most intimately connected with the affective emo- 
tions, and having less relation to the external world 
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than any other, which causes it to stand more in 
need of the fervent but exhausting emotions of in- 
spiration,” 

eRe 

A little success in music is a dangerous thing, but 
a little failure is much worse. 

ere 

Let us see what some of the others are saying: 

“How’s the acoustics at your church?” 

“Great—unless you sit in the very first 

hear a word.”—Life. 
_ Guillaume Tell of Marseilles, France, is mentioned as a 
likely contender in the Olympic marathon. He is said to 
have remarked, when interviewed, that there is no money 
in the apple-shooting racket any more.—Spokane Spokesman- 
Review. 

Boston paper prints a puzzle showing a young blond man 
playing a saxophone with the end plugged up, and the cap 
tion is, “What is wrong with this picture?” We think it 
is all right.—Detroit News 

In Wales they have a stringed instrument called the 
“crwth.” It is claimed to have been the progenitor of the 
violin. This is a genealogical fact which had better be 
hushed up and not looked up. Nor need the wit suggest that 
the viola d’amore is the love-child of the violin.—Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian, 

Percy Grainger, the pianist, is to be married in the Holly 
wood Bowl. This is a structure capable of holding 20,000 
guests, in which case the bride had better take along a spare 
lipstick.—Life. 


rows you can't 


RR sR 
That bashful fiddler who was ashamed to refer in 
company to the “‘belly” of his violin, no doubt is re- 
lated to the lady who spoke of the “limbs” of her 
plano. 
nme 
Good music never has descended to the people ; the 
people have come up to good music. 
eRe 
In the Philippine Islands one of the native tribes 
makes music on a flute blown by the nose. The 
thought arises whether the players could master se- 
lections in sharps, their noses being flat. 
a 
On a certain occasion an enthusiastic lady, hear- 
ing the late Max Reger play the piano part in Schu- 
bert’s Trout quintet very beautifully, sent the per- 
former some trout next day for his dinner. Reger 
wrote her a note of thanks in which he said that at 
his next public appearance he would, with her per- 
mission, take the liberty of playing the Ox Minuet 
by Haydn. 
eRe 
Mme. Emma Calvé broadcasts this message: 
“Girls, if you feel the divine spark of music with 
you, let nothing deter you from fanning it into flame! 
Study for opera.” Girls, our advice to you is this: 
“Unless the flame is a devastating conflagration, 
rush to a fire house the moment you feel the begin- 
nings of a feeble sputter and have the hose turn 
enough H,O on you to drown out every vestige of 
the false and unprofitable flicker. Then get married.” 
eRe 


David L. Piper has some new musical definitions 
in the Sunday Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) of July 
22, among which our favorites are the following : 

Abbreviation—The lost art of holding top notes to a re- 
spectable length. 

Accomp—Abbreviation for “accomplice,” or the 
in crime of the singer who murders the classics. 

Accord (French)—Obsolete. Denotes harmonious 
tionship between sopranos. 

A cinque (Italian)—A proper repository for those sour 
kitchen ballads. 

Ad libitum (Latin)—Term used by instrumentalists in de 
fining their harsh treatment of those extremely difficult 
passages. ‘ 

Aeolian harp—Harp manufactured by the Aeolian Com- 
pany of New York. 

Affable (Italian)—Type of deportment assumed by great 
musicians while giving interviews. : 

After note—The extra note played by the green orchestra 
violinist who forgot that there are only three beats to a 
measure in a waltz. 

Agnus Dei—Woman composer, famous for her 
music. 

A ton basse (French) 


partner 


rela 


church 


Giant bass fiddle weighing a ton. 
eR 

We flatly refuse to believe B. E.’s story about the 
young man who took a correspondence course in 
piano playing and when he was performing a piece 
for his friends and forgot which finger to put on 
the B flat, said: “Excuse me a moment,” and rushed 
to the telephone to call up the correspondence school 
and ask them. 
Beene 


Bolero—‘‘Fiddlinsky is wonderful at double-stop- 
ping.” 

Fugus (testily)—“They ought to make him a 
traffic cop.” 


gS 8 & 

Russia is not recognized by the United States offi- 
cially, but Americans seem to recognize—and pat- 
ronize—Russian compositions, singers, actors, instru- 
mentalists, conductors, plays, poems, novels, dancers, 
dishes, restaurants, cabarets, and cousins and other 
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SCHUBERT HONORED? 


Burdette & Company has just issued in 
most attractive binding a work entitled Rosamunde, 
Music by Franz Schubert, Book by Alexander Dean. 
Rosamunde was originally written by Schubert as 
incidental music for a play, and parts of it have be 
is now provided a text which 

operetta in two acts, the 
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thing, of course, has been done over and 
| the publishers are not to blame for 

what it wants. But that is hardly 
a valid excuse, and instead of aiding and abetting 
the public in its lack of respect for masters who are 
no long here to defend their rights, musicians 
adhere to the proper attitude 
to others. 


over again, an 


giving the public 


tter to 

themselves and to preach such adherance 
Phe copyrig! t notice on the title page of the work 
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Thus, it 
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penalties provided by the copyright laws. 
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1 Schubert is always good. No arrange- 
ment or rearrangement can destroy the beauty that 
Schubert gave the world. But what might he, him- 
of this use to which his 
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“MODERN” MUSIC IN 1896? 
\ccording to The Day, a Jewish newspaper pub- 
ished in New York, as reported in the New York 
1 declaration of plagiarism will shortly be 
ade against Puccini by Frieda and Goldina Rubin- 
who claim that they composed and published 
lot in 1896 and copyrighted it in the United 
The story says a claim will 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Limes, 
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to-date score, “modern” in design and orchestration, 
and it would take a good deal of testimony to prove 
that it was written thirty years ago. 


Tuning in With Europe 


In contrast with Mr. Newman’s recent tirade 
against the moderns we might quote an address by 
another eminent conservative, Sir Henry Hadow, 
at the annual meeting of the Royal College of Music. 
His speech was a warning to the young against em- 
bracing the modern creed before knowing the works 
of the “great giants of old.” “But,” he went on, 
we “are outliving the absolutely uncritical, unthink- 
ing, undiscriminating adoration of the classics which 
was one of the characteristics of English feeling 
when I was young. We are beginning to see that 
even the greatest artists in music were not always 
at their best; that some of their work was better 
and some worse. [But we should never get anywhere 
at all in appreciating the idioms, aims and objects 
of the new people of our own times unless we begin 
by saturating ourselves with the music of the times 
before ours. 


“ 


“Music is a progressive art and must necessarily 
alter as the generations pass. That means changes 
in idiom, just as in literature there must be new 
words, a larger vocabulary and even changes in 
grammatical forms. I, myself, have come to a large 
appreciation of a great deal of modern music, but 
there is still much that I think is on wrong lines, too 
experimental and too tentative, and which will there- 
fore perish by the way, as music that was second 
rate, or bad, or partook of charlatanism has always 
perished throughout the ages.” 

Sir Henry doesn’t like Schonberg particularly, but 
he admits there are others and wishes “more power 
and success to the new men’’—the men, obviously, 
whom Mr. Newman is putting into bankruptcy. But 
he warns them against their admirers (too often 
identified with themselves) by quoting Dr. Johnson, 
who asked a lady flatterer: “Madame, have you con- 
sidered what your praise is before you slaver me 
with it?” 

One hopes that the modern composers have that 
attitude toward their disciples and their detractors 
alike. 

en ee 
Keeping "Em Green 

Sir Edward Elgar, who is seventy-one, delights in 
the possession of a laurel tree which symbolizes the 
growth of his fame. When years and years ago he 
went to Germany to conduct that historic perform- 
ance of The Dream of Gerontius, after which Rich 
ard Strauss hailed him as “Master Elgar,” his admir- 
ers presented him with a huge laurel wreath. Tle 
planted a sprig of it in his Hereford garden where 
it grew and prospered ; and every time he moved, the 
tree was successfully transplanted. Here is one way 
for young hopefuls of keeping their laurels fresh. 

x * x 
Schumann's Daughter 

The death of Robert Schumann’s daughter, Elise, 
at the age of eighty-six is reported from Germany. 
Schumann was, like many creative artists, very 
methodical, and compiled a catalog of all his chil- 
dren, in which Elise is characterized as follows: 

“Stubborn, very naughty, often had to feel the 
birch. Has very high spirits. When thwarted, 
struggles with hands and feet.” 

But later on her sister Eugenie described her as 
“the most original of the whole crowd, tall and slim, 
strongly built, with blue eyes and thick plaits of fair 
hair.” She left home while still a mere girl, gave 
music lessons at Frankfort and appeared as a con- 
cert pianist. Brahms was said to have been very 
fond of her and there is even a story that he wanted 
to marry her. : 

. +a 
Sources of Musical History 

M. Auguste Escoffier, octogenarian master of 
French cooking, has at last revealed the true recipe 
for Peche Melba and how he came to create it. For 
an antidote to the heat wave there is no better read- 
ing. Excuse the cuts: 

“The idea first came to me in London in 1893. 
Madame Nellie Melba was singing at Covent Garden 
at the time. I had the pleasure of hearing her in 
Lohengrin one night when the charm of her voice 
and the majestic swan that appeared on the scene 
inspired me to give her a tangible expression of my 
admiration. A few nights later she gave a private 
dinner to some friends at the London hotel where she 
was living. I was in charge of the kitchen there, 
and taking advantage of the opportunity, I served 
some freshly skinned peaches on a silver dish full of 
fine vanilla ice cream, which, in turn, rested between 
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the two wings of a superb swan carved in a block 
of ice, 

“Mme. Melba was delighted with this exquisite dish 
which I then called Peche aux Cygnes, but after 
serving it several times at her dinners I found that 
there was something lacking to give it a title to 
nobility. 

“I experimented with different flavors and finally 
tried the perfume of fresh raspberries. I perfected 
the combination and served it under the name of 
Péche Melba.” 

The recipe itself will be given on request. 

re 
“IMPRESSIVE ONLY IN SOUND” 

This is the title of an editorial paragraph which 
appeared recently in the New York Evening Tele- 
gram. It refers to the Olympic games, and says 
“France has won so many points, England so many, 
the good old U. S. A. so many, and thus through to 
the end. It sounds impressive, but means nothing. 
A nation deserves little credit for what one out of 
a million can do . bsg 

True of sports; true, likewise, of music. America 
does not become musical by having artists of interest, 
composers of interest. America will be musical when 
we, as a whole, love music and make music. Make 
music! That is the thing that counts. Mere listeners 
are useful, no doubt. Music cannot survive without 
them. But the mere listener does not make a musical 
nation, nor does a single artist make a musical nation 
—or a few dozen or hundred artists. A musical 
nation is a nation that makes music. 

A virtuous nation is not made by a few virtuous 
people. To be truly called so, the vast majority of 
the nation must be virtuous. Not just look on and 
applaud the virtuous, but practice virtue. So, also, 
with music. Looking on and applauding a few does 
not make any nation musical. If our educators are 
determined to make us musical they must train us 
as a whole so well that we can make music for our- 
selves. 

The hope for this is the time—coming soon! 
when we will be tired of machine-made music. When 
that time comes and we discover, as a nation, that 
the only real joy in music is the personal making of 
it, we may consider ourselves on the way to become 
a musical nation. 

THE ONE-ARMED PIANIST 

Quite apart from any question of artistry, the 
most sensational appearance that will be made in 
America during the coming season is that of Paul 
Wittgenstein, who performs the extraordinary feat 
of playing the piano with one hand alone. Most 
pianists upon losing an arm, as Wittgenstein did 
during the war, would consider their artistic careers 
terminated. Not so this valiant German who, with 
true German bull-dog persistence, simpiy refused to 
be downed. By sheer force of will he soon attracted 
the attention of some of Germany’s leading musi- 
cians, among them Richard Strauss, and his_per- 
formances came to be recognized as not only feats 
of skill and “stunts” of an extraordinarily interest- 
ing and impressive sort, but artistic feats—and treats 

as well. Strauss dedicated to the one-armed pianist 
his Parergon, and a new concerto, Panathenaenzug, 
will have its first American hearing with Wittgenstein 
America will take off its hat to this mas- 
ter mind and master pianist, and will do him honor 
as a virtuoso who would have won even greater suc- 
cess with two hands than he has with one. For re- 
ports say that his affliction, though sensational, is 
not the cause of his success. He is a genuine artist 
who wins not because of his affliction but in spite 
ot it. 


as soloist. 


N. H.S. 0. C. 

What does it mean? Do you know? You ought 
to, for it is something of value and importance to 
the progres sof music in America, especially or- 
chestra music, and the love of it. It means Na- 
tional High School Orchestra Camp. It is located 
in Michigan, at a place called Interlochen, and it 
houses throughout the summer over a_ hundred 
young high school musicians who play and play their 
days away and get health and a knowledge and love 
of music at the same time. A great place is the 
NO. SOC. 

HERE TO STAY 

The talking and singing movies have arrived and 
are here to stay. That opens a new and wide field 
for cultivators of voices. It is said that in Holly- 
wood, several of the leading film concerns are putting 
a clause in their contracts with the actors and ac- 
tresses requiring them to study diction and voice pro- 
jection with certain teachers. 
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tones of differing intensities are combined and how 
they follow one another than with the “quality” of 
any one single tone. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Epwin HuGues. 





Edwin Hughes Writes 
New York, N. Y., 
July 26, 1928. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I was interested in reading Mr. Frederick Tillot- 
son’s letier in the issue of July 26, written in answer 
to Mr. Carl Roeder’s elucidation of the principles of 
modern pianoforte technic in the issue of June 21. 

Mr. Tillotson quotes from Tobias Matthay’s book, 
The Act of Touch, a work which contains many fine 
things in regard to the art of piano playing, but 
which has become rather antiquated, to say the least, 
in certain respects, in view of modern scientific in- 
vestigation as to what actually happens when a note 
is sounded on the piano. 

I recommend to Mr. Tillotson and to all pianists 
a perusal of Otto Ortmann’s The Physical Basis of 
Piano Touch and Tone, an epoch-making work in 
its line, representing the first actual scientific investi- 
gation of what really takes place in the production 
of tone at the piano. There have been in the past 
numerous metaphysical speculations on the subject, 
but we have here, for the first time, a genuine labora- 
tory investigation of the matter. The results reached 
from Mr. Ortmann’s elaborate and intricate experi- 
ments present conclusions, many of which will come 
as rather a shock to pianists who have allowed their 
imaginations to run away with their common sense 
when speculating on the tonal possibilities of their 
instrument. 

Let me quote just a few of Mr. Ortmann’s find- 
ings, as bearing directly on some of the statemcnts 
in Mr. Tillotson’s letter: 

“Regardless of the touch employed, regardless also 
of the manner in which the escapement velocity of the 
hammer has been attained, there is but one action of 
the hammer against the string; namely, a sharp, per- 
cussive action. There is no such thing as an unper- 
cusssive attack on the string.” (p. 84.) 

“The vibration of the string is independent of the 
manner of touch, excepting for variations in in- 
tensity.” (p. 126.) 

“Percussive and non-percussive touch normally 
produce no difference in string vibration. When 
there is a difference, percussive touch produces the 
greater amplitude.” (p. 126.) 

“When intensity remains constant, the string vi- 
brates exactly the same for ‘harsh,’ ‘brittle,’ ‘full,’ 
‘good,’ and ‘bad’ tones. Hence such qualitative dif- 
ferences cannot be caused by the vibration of the 
piano string.” (p. 126.) 

Let me repeat that these conclusions are the result 
of actual laboratory experiments, conducted with a 
nicety and exactness which preclude their refutation 
by any other than a like method of procedure—if 
such refutation were at all possible. 

| wish that I might take more of your valuable 
space for further quotation from this unique and 
valuable work. From the physiological standpoint, 
it may be important to add that Mr. Ortmann’s in- 
vestigations offer no reason for a change in the 
modern attitude toward piano technic, namely, the 
utilization of methods of procedure which have their 
basis in non-percussive touch qualities for normal 
tone production. 

We must, however, have done, once and for all, 
with the fallacy that the “quality” and “color”. of 
the tone that come from the piano string are influ- 
enced by the manner of touching the key, or that such 
words as “shallow,” “harsh,” “forced,” “dry,” 
“good,” “bad,” “singing,” “dull,” “ringing,” etc., 
mean anything else than to be descriptive of the 
intensity of the tone. 

Up to a few years ago I, too, had very poetic con- 
ceptions as to what happened in the interior of a 
piano when you depressed a key. Then doubts began 
to enter my mind when I came to realize that the 
piano hammer in action is constant in every respect 
(weight, material, form, position, etc.) save one, 
that of speed, and that it is absolutely out of control 
of the player, once it leaves the escapement. Mr. 
Ortmann’s work confirmed my suspicions to an even 
greater degree than I had imagined possible, but 
without taking away the fact that on the piano 
ravishingly beautiful tonal effects are just as possible 
as before, and that poetry may remain mistress of 
this intricately mechanical musical invention as much 
as ever if the pianist has in his fingers the power of 
evoking from it real musical beauty, and in his soul 
the power to create the ideals of that beauty. But 
I discovered that what we call poetry and beauty in 
piano playing, as far as the dynamic side is con- 
cerned, has to do far more with the way in which 


I See | That 


Josephine Lucchese scored a triumph at Cincinnati in the 
role of Lucia. 

Harold Vincent Milligan is making a special study of caril- 
lons in Europe. 

Flora Woodman was praised in London for her interpre- 
tation of Minnehaha in Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha. 
Ganna Walska has announced that the Théatre des Champs 

Elysées is to be a center of music. 

Paris is to have a season of Russian opera. 

The Eastman School of Music graduated its first master 
class this semester. 

William Thorner, in addition to his master classes at Los 
Angeles, is coaching noted screen artists on diction and 
voice projection. 

Paul P. Berthoud is the new manager of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Calvin M. Franklin and Kathryn Meisle, his wife, have 
sailed for Europe. 

Mattia Battistini, baritone, is seriously ill, 

Dai Buell has concluded a successful season in London. 

F. Henry Tschudi is dead. 

Serge Prokofieff is writing a new opera, The Gambler. 

Maddalena Elba was enthusiastically received in Cuba. 

Tito Schipa and his family have returned from Italy. 

Vaughan Williams has written a new opera, Falstaff. 

Max Hofmiiller has been appointed director of the Cologne 
Opera. 

The San Carlo Opera House in Naples is to be restored. 

A new work by Leo Sowerby will be heard at the London 
Promenade Concerts. 

Martinelli, who has just completed his season at Ravinia, 
will return there for the full seasons of 1929 and 1930. 

Bernardino Molinari made his debut as conductor at the 

Stadium concerts. 

3ayreuth Festival opened with an 
formance of Tristan und Isolde. 

The Art Publication Society has announced the publication 
of a new critical edition of Bach, annotated by Gottfried 
Galston. 

Paul Wittgenstein, one-armed German pianist, will tour 
America next season. 

George F. Boyle is now a member of the faculty of the 
Harcum School for Girls, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Richard Crook’s European engagements will keep him abroad 
until January of next year, 

Annie Friedberg, concert manager, of New York, has just 
returned from Europe. 





The impressive per- 


Repertory for Philadelphia Grand Opera 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Association will give 
twelve Thursday evening performances at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, next season on the following dates: 
October 25, November 15 and 29, December 6 and 27, 
January 10 and 24, February 14 and 28, March 14 and 28 
and April 11. The operas already selected for production 
include Aida, Cavalleria Rusticana and ballet, I] Trovatore, 
Madame Butterfly, Rigoletto, Carmen, Faust, Manon, Sam- 
son and Delilah and Lohengrin. Negotiations are pending 
in Europe for several other works, definite announcement of 
which will be made at a later date. 

Dr. Artur Rodzinsky will conduct the majority of the 
performances, although two guest conductors will be pre- 
sented during the season. Henri Elken remains as assistant 
conductor and chorus master. 

William C. Hammer, general manager of the company, 
states that the subscription list this year is almost eight 
times what it was at this time last year. 


Annie Friedberg Returns 


Annie Friedberg, who has been in Europe for two months, 
returned on August 2 to New York and again is busily en- 
gaged at her offices. 


Hugo Kiihn photo 


Scene from a tabloid opera by Walter Gronostay. 


tion of the Baden-Baden Festival which was printed last week. 
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Gigli in Buenos Aires 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Buenos Aires, August 1.—Gigli sang an excellent 
performance of La Boheme last night and after the 
aria of the first act the audience broke into thun- 
derous applause. In less than three weeks the 
tenor has appeared in five operas: Manon Lescaut, 
Andrea Chenier, Ballo in Maschera, Traviata and 
Boheme. Next week the Colon will close and 
Gigli will go with Scotto’s forces to Rio de Janiero 
and San Paulo in Brazil as the star of the com- 
pany. B 








Success of Christine Loos in Milan 


Cable advices from abroad state that Christine 
Loos, American dramatic soprano, who has been 
studying in Italy with J. H. Duval, achieved a mag- 
nificent success at the Teatro Lirico in Milan as 
Santuzza. This is Miss Loos’ first appearance in 
Milan although she has sung in a number of per- 
formances in southern Italy. Graziano Mucci, di- 
rector of the orchestra, who conducted the per- 
formance in Milan, sent Mr. Duval, who is at 
present teaching in New York, an enthusiastic 
personal cable telling of Miss Loos’ great success. 

















| Obituary 


F. HENRY TSCHUDI 

F. Henry Tschudi, Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists, died suddenly on July 25 while engaged in the 
performance of his duties as teacher in the summer session 
of the New York Institute for the Education of the Blind 
He was among the first to take the examination of the 
American College of Musicians for the diploma in organ. 

Zorn in Corinth, Miss., he lost his sight in early child- 
hood; he received his first instruction at home from a pri 
vate tutor, Charles S. Girwert, of Breslau. For eight years 
he was a pupil at the New York Institute for the Blind, and 
his musical talent was developed under the training of 
Hannah A. Babcock. Fifteen years of private work as 
teacher and organist in Mississippi followed his graduation 
and in 1908 he was called to take charge of the department 
of organ instruction at his alma mater. 

He is survived by a widow and fwo daughters. 


DOMIZIO SERAFIN 
On July 2, Domizio Serafin, father of Tullio 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, died in 
Italy. The esteemed gentleman had reached the age of 
eighty-six. Mr. Serafin was conducting opera. in 
Aires at the Colon Theatre at the time of his 
death. 


eran, 


Buenos 
father's 


MRS. SALLY HUBBARD ROOSEVELT 
Mrs. Sally Hubbard Roosevelt, mother of Emily Roosevelt, 
singer, died at the former’s home in Stamford, Conn., o1 
August 4. Besides her daughter, she is survived by 
sister, also of Stamford. 


STACEY WILLIAMS 
Stacey Williams, husband of Mme. Stacey Williams, well 
known voice teacher of Chicago, died suddenly on June 21 
of heart disease. Mr. Williams was well known in business 
and musical circles. 


“IN TEN MINUTES.” 


This photograph was received too late for inclusion in the descrif 


The 


opera, which had its first performance at the 


Festival, tells of a missionary and a theatrical agent who vie with each other to induce a young negress to follow them 
It is strange how the American influence prevails in German) 
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Direction Marion Andrews, 411 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Five Years Assistant Conductor 
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Betty Tillotson Concert Direction Notes 

3etty Tillotson, who has personally organized and is con- 
trolling the booking of several concert series in the East, 
has a number of interesting artists under her wing. 

Emily Roosevelt has taken a place in the front ranks of 
dramatic sopranos and will again open a series of concerts, 
which are to be held at the Bancroft Hotel ballroom, Wor- 
cester, Mass. The first concert is to be given January 6, 
1929, in the afternoon. Miss Roosevelt will also open the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera season singing the role of Aida 
on October 18, and Venus in Tannhauser on January 17, 
She is also engaged to sing at the Park Central Hotel ball- 
room, where a concert series will be held this season. An- 


to by Moffett 
BETTY 
New 


TILLOTSON, 
York concert manager. 
regarding the series will be made by Miss 
Tillotson, who will promote them. 

Isabelle Burnada, Canadian contralto, is still in Europe, 
but writes that she will return September 1 to prepare pro- 
grams and make ready for the engagements which are sched- 
uled for her in the United States and Canada. Miss Burnada 
will sing in New York and Boston early in the season. She 
will apn ar in the Edith A. Snow series at the Bancroft 
Hotel Worce ster, Mass., on February 3, leaving at once for 
Western Canada, where she is engaged for the entire month 
of February. Miss Burnada is said to be one of the finest 
of the younger contraltos, and has been pronounced by Lon- 
don critics “a truly great contralto.” At a recent concert in 
Paris she was called by the critics there the “woman of 
the day.” Miss Burnada was recently presented to the 
King and Queen of England at Buckingham Palace. At 
present she is in Paris, but will shortly go to Milan to coach 
for a short time. From there she will go to Edinburgh. 

Merry Harn, another Tillotson artist, has been engaged 
by the Middlesex Woman's Club of Lowell, Mass., to give 
a costume recital next season, the date being April 1. 

Frederic Joslyn, the latest of the artists on the Tillotson 
staff, will be heard early in the fall in New York and other 
American cities 

Miss Tillotson is being compelled to refuse engagements 
for Margaret Nikoloric and the Woodwind Ensemble from 
the New Yo rk Philh. urmonic. This o orgé anization is extre mely 
popular, | 


nouncements 


Beethoven Suuitiens to pine National 
Programs 


At each concert that the 


tra, under the 


3eethoven Symphony Orches- 
direction of Georges Zaslawsky, is sched- 
uled to give on Sunday afternoons at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in its series which will run from Novem- 
ber 25 to March 24, one of the great nations of the world 
will create the dominant note. That is, the principal num- 
ber on each program will be by one of the great composers 
of the nation chosen for that day and, wherever possible, 
the soloist will be of the same nationality. 

Georges Zaslawsky, conductor and founder of the Bee- 
thoven Symphony, was born in Kieff, Russia, where he re- 
ceived his first training in the study of violin, graduating 
from the Kieff Conservatory at the age of fifteen. After 
studying in Paris and Geneva with Henri Marteau, he re- 
turned to Russia to finish his trainmg with Leopold Auer. 
Zaslawsky then opened his own conservatory at Petrograd. 
In 1908 he was called to Odessa to conduct symphony con- 
certs, and about the same time he organized his Opera for 
Young Artists, which became well known both as a school 
and as an opera company. When circumstances forced him 
in 1921 to leave Russia, Zaslawsky conducted concerts in 
Prague, Berlin and Paris, as a result of which he was 
called to Buenos Aires to conduct the newly formed sym- 
phony orchestra, which he did for two seasons, and after 
which came his visit to America as guest conductor of the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra and the founding of 
the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra. 


Emma Roberts Summering at Cardinal Cottage 


In view of the fact that Emma Roberts has won the ap- 
pellation of the Kentucky Cardinal and has had her baggage, 
bags, scarfs, stationery, fans, etc., marked with the imprint 
of that song bird, it is not surprising that she has now 
named her summer home at Eastons Point, Newport, R. I., 
The Cardinal Cottage. Miss Roberts has interrupted her va- 
cation this summer a number of times in order to fulfil 
engagements. One of her recent appearances was at the 
Washington, D. C., home of Mrs. Frederick Hicks which 
was attended by important government officials. Another 
appearance was at Sweet Briar College. 
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MADDALENA ELBA 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW TOURING CUBA IN OPERA 
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Winner of National Opera Club Prize. 
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“The audience recalled 
Miss Peterson so many 
times that one might 
have thought the after- 
noon was one of opera 
and not an orchestral 
concert.” 


The Chicago Daily Journal said 
the above about May Peterson, 
soprano, formerly Opera Comique 
and Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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“Triumph Scored by Lucchese in Lucia” 

With the caption, “Triumph Scored by Lucchese in 
Lucia,” William Smith Goldenburg, critic of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, hailed Josephine Lucchese’s first perform- 
ance in America after her sensational grand opera and 
concert tour of Europe. Nor was Mr. Goldenburg the only 
critic who so enthusiastically greeted the return of the 
“Amerioan Nightingale,” as Miss Lucchese has so often 
been termed; the Commercial Tribune and the Times-Star 


followed with headlines equally enthusiastic. Evidently HARRISON S 1 E \ ENS A : 4 
Josephine Lucchese has reconquered Cincinnati after an a oo ag BO 113 West 57th 


absence of three years, and evidently, also, the charming eens AS 


prima donna is again reaping her usual golden crop of gery TC ) r 7 
headlines and laudatory criticisms. S "TEACHER OF Vor = 
“UB. S j , © sephine cchese.” ai “Recital an 
First honors rightly go to Josephine Lucchese,” said ] son Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Director of Piano—Horace 
Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 4780 


the Cincinnati Enquirer, “who assumed the title role and Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N 
N 4 * 





Concert Pianist 
Season 1928-29 now bookin 


Available for concerts in the Southwest 








an unmistakable triumph for a very conscientious and capa- 
ble singer. The Lucchese voice is of purest timbre, always 
pleasant in quality, flawless as regards pitch and marked 





scored a personal triumph that caused critical listeners Y. Branch: 165 West 130th Street 


to raise their appraisal of her capacity to do the usual 

thing in the most extraordinary artistic manner. It was 
Mgt.: Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 
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JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


by those delicacies of refinement and interpretation that 
distinguish the coloratura. The rich, colorful tricks of the 
singer come not as effects to show off, but as the result of 
accurately placed tones, bell-like trills, florid embellish- 
ments, staccato repetitions—all as the: composer intended, 
necessary to a proper interpretation of his obvious inten- 
tions. . Lucchese has more to give than the majority 
of singers who essay the role. For instance, her rendition, 
vocally and histrionically, of the famous Mad Scene was 
a revelation. It is a test of any vocalist’s power. Her 
interpretation was vivid in action. It was lovely in song. 
The flute accompaniment played by Ary Van Leeuwen was 


Pennsytvanta Granp Opera Company 


Francesco Pelosi, Director-General 


What Philadelphia Critics Said About the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company 


achievement.”—Linton Martin in 
Philadelphia Inquirer, April 19, 


tion, imported or domestic.”— 


“The Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Philadelphia Record, December - 


Company sang Verdi’s Otello in 


a great aid in effecting a complete triumph for the soloist. 
The ovation she received was not more than she deserved.” 

“Miss Lucchese dominated the performance,” wrote 
Nina Pugh Smith in the Times-Star. “Miss Lucchese, 
having youth, beauty and voice, was an adorable Lucia. 
Routined but young enough to have an interest in the story, 
as well as its single role, Miss Lucchese was the very 
spirit of Lucy Ashton, girlish, terrific, loving, yielding, yet 
at length taking her vengeance for the indignities forced 
upon her. Her singing throughout was beautiful, her soft, 
sweet voice attaining the high positions of the role without 
effort and always with sweetest sounds. Miss Lucchese’s 


the Metropolitan Opera House last 
evening and gave one of the best 
operatic presentations, judged by 
any standards, that has been given 
in this city for a long time.”— 
Samuel T. Laciar in Public Ledger, 
December 1, 1927. 

“Kovantchina offered by the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Com- 
pany as a premiere presentation in 
America in general effect was a 
notable and a_ history-making 


1928. 

“The Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company attained a new plane of 
prestige and authority last evening 
with the presentation of Kovant- 
china.”—H. T. Craven in Philadel- 
phia Record, April 19, 1928. 

“Verdi's Otello presented last 
night by the Pennsylvania troupe 
compared favorably with any mu- 
sico-dramatic production offered 
here this season by any organiza- 


1927, 


“The Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company scored a triumph last 
evening.”—Arthur Tubbs in Eve- 
ning Bulletin, December 1. 1927. 

“Once again the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company gave evi- 
dence of its ability to satisfy the 
discriminating tastes of opera lov- 
ers when it offered Andrea 
Chenier.”"—J. H. Keene in Daily 
News, March 1, 1928. 


idea of the part is well worth the study of students of 
opera, for it is sympathetic, convincing and artistic.” And 
Robert Aura Smith in the Commercial Tribune averred 
that “Josephine Lucchese carried off the honors of the eve- 
ning. In addition to her skillful coloratura work she looks 
and acts the part to good effect.” 

Lillian Tyler Plogstedt in the Cincinnati Post agreed that 
“Josephine Lucchese is an ideal Lucia,” and wound up her 
review by stating that “she not only has the flawless colora- 
tura necessary for an adequate rendition of the difficult 
role, but she has the exquisite, cameo-like beauty not 
often accompaning such a voice. Lucchese gave a superb 
interpretation throughout and most graciously shared the 
plaudits, which amounted to a real ovation, with Mr. Van 
Leeuwen, first flutist of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra.” 
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FOREMOST VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 
Teacher and Coach of Many 


Milligan Sails 

Harold Vincent Milligan, executive director of the Na- 
tional Music League, sailed for Europe, July 28, on the 
New Amsterdam. Mr. Milligan will be abroad about six 
weeks and will make a special study of the carillons in Bel- 
gium and Holland. In addition to his League work, Mr. 
Milligan is the organist and choir director at the Park Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, where the Rockefeller Memorial car- 
illons, the largest carillons in the world, are installed. 

Mr. Milligan will also visit the factory of Gillette & 
Johnson, Croydon, England, where the new bells are being 
made for the Rockefeller carillon, which will be transferred 
to the new Riverside Church now being erected on Riverside 
Drive. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. The Cincinnati musical season 
really never comes to an end at any one time. After the 
Symphony Orchestra concerts are over there begin a num- 
ber of musical activities which hold the attention until the 
Zoo Opera season opens, while during the summer session 


. of the Conservatory of Music and the College of Music 


any number of recitals and concerts give the summer stu 
dent ample opportunity to hear some of the best the city 
has to offer. 

Among the club activities the annual luncheon of the 
Mt. Auburn Music Club, Elles Volkert, president, marked 
the end of a highly successful season. The program was 
the gift of its honorary member, Bertha Baur, president 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, who presented the 
three delightful members of her school, Bernice Fiske 
Braun, Mary Wheeler, and Howard Fuldner. 

Louise Snodgrass Harrison, Cincinnati composer of many 
lovely songs, is being congratulated upon having another 
one recently off the press. George Elliston is the poet of 
the text, Enchantment Claims Its Own, and it was intro- 
duced by no other than Florence Austral when she was the 
Matinee Musical Club’s artist last winter. Mrs. Snod- 
grass’ Star Wishes, also to the text by George Elliston, is 
another successful number from this composer’s facile pen. 
\t present she and Miss Elliston are working on several 
other songs. 

The Albert Sidney Johnston Chapter of the U. D. C. 
engaged Mary Wheeler of Paducah, Ky., to give a pro- 
gram of Kentucky Mountain ballads for the celebration of 
Jefferson Davis’ birthday. Miss Wheeler, who is a pupil 
of Thomas James Kelly at the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
has collected these ballads in the mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky and sings them to her own accompaniment on a 
real mountain dulcimer. 

Jessie Straus Mayer presented her advanced pupil, Milton 
Rappoport, in a violin recital at her studio, and a group of 
some forty pupils in a recital at the Cincinnati Club. 

Martin G. Dumler’s composition, Gloria, from his Missa 
Latreuticus, was sung by a large chorus under the direc 
tion of Frederick Stock at the Golden Jubilee Commence 
ment of the College of Music of Cincinnati. Dr. Dumler 
is a graduate of the college, having received his diplomas 
from this school which in 1924 bestowed upon him the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Music. His Alma Mater, St. 
Xavier College, gave him the honorary Doctor of Laws 
in 1927 in recognition of his activities in behalf of music 
and education 

On the eve of the announcement that she had signed a 
three year contract with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Grace Divine was the vocal soloist for the Twilight Organ 
Recital at the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Le 
Blond, at which Parvin Titus was the organist and accom- 
panist. Miss Divine received her early training at the 
Conservatory of Music under John A. Hoffmann, who now 
has nine pupils singing roles at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
and several pupils singing with professional companies out of 
New York, while Katherine Reece made her London debut 
recently. Miss Divine’s voice is a luscious contralto and 
her radiant personality is a great asset for her professional 
appearances. During her short stay in Cincinnati she was 
invited into Iota Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, musical 
sorority at the Conservatory of Music, which had pledged 
her when she was here with the St. John’s Choir, of which 
John A. Hoffman is director. 

Charlotte Metzner, who has been studying with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink at the Horner Conservatory of Music 
in Kansas City, writes enthusiastically of her progress 
with this eminent teacher. Miss Metzner is a gold-medal 
graduate of the College of Music and one of the best known 
voice teachers of the city. M. D 


CLEVELAND INsTITUTE NOTES 


Cleveland, Ohio. The full curriculum for the winter 
term of the Cleveland Institute of Music, to begin Septem- 
ber 19, is outlined in the 1928-29 catalogue just received. 
\ listing of faculty members, including many new teachers, 
and an extensive announcement of courses, indicate the 
constant growth of the school of which Mrs. Franklyn B. 
Sanders is director. Regular courses leading to teacher's 
certificate and degrees are offered in instrument, theoretic, 
vocal and public school music courses. Graduate courses 
lead to artist diplomas, and degrees of master of music 
Regular training in private lesson and class is scheduled in 
the departments of piano, headed by Beryl Rubinstein; 
violin, Andre de Ribaupierre; organ, Henry F. Anderson; 
voice, Marcel Salzinger; theory, Herbert Elwell and Ward 
Lewis; public school music, Russell V. Morgan. In addi- 
tion to the regular musical subjects, language classes are 
listed English, Italian, German, and French, primarily 
for voice students to give them understanding of the .lan- 
guage and faultless diction, but open to all adult students 
and to non-students. 

A School of Opera, begun last year under the direction 
of Salzinger, who came from Europe's opera stage to head 
the Institute voice department, will continue this year, 
sponsoring the movement to give singers in this country 
the advantages of operatic training and experience hereto- 
fore to be found only abroad. 

Dalcroze Eurhythmics, which has always been a branch of 
Institute training, is to be given again under the direction 
of Gladys Wells, graduate of the London School of Dal- 
croze. <A special opportunity is offered to school teachers 
doing extension work to train in eurhythmics, and receive 
regular credits. Evening classes in music history and har 
mony are included in the extension courses for teachers. 

An orchestra department offers students opportunity for 
training in any orchestral instrument. In addition to regu 
lar instrument lessons, practice in the Institute’s junior, 
senior and intermediate orchestras gives the student actual 
experience. Ensemble training includes quartet, trio, two- 
piano, and sonata as well as orchestra experience. En- 
semble singing includes a Madrigal Chorus directed by 
Lewis, and opera chorus by Rubinstein. Expert training in 

(Continued on page 25) 
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(Continued from page 24) 
pedagogy according to systems devised by faculty author- 
1ues including practical teaching, applies both to piano and 
violin departments. 

A Comparative Arts Course is again to be an important 
supplement to the Institute curriculum. It is a lecture 
course designed to give the music student a background of 
all the arts, against which to view his own art of music. 
Each year a different period of development of the arts is 
covered. The 1928-29 course will cover the 17th and 18th 
centuries, interrupted by four Schubert recitals commemo- 
rating the 100th anniversary of this composer. 

Anne Maude Shamel is announced as the student coun- 
selor of the school and resident faculty member in charge 
of the dormitory in Fern Hall, maintained for out-of-town 
students. 


Des Moines, la. Musical schools and teachers of the 
city have recently presented a series of summer recitals. 
Among the institutions were Drake Conservatory and the 
Des Moines School of Arts. Winifred Garris of Drake 
presented Roberta Neel, pianist, and Arcule Sheasby pre- 
sented his violin pupil, Donald Harper. Miss Garris aiso 
presented another pianist, Florence Schmidt, assisted by 
Elberta Parker, soprano. The young piano students of 
Miriam Piper Ryan of Drake Conservatory gave an evening 
recital at Howard Hall. 

The Des Moines School of Arts, under direction of George 
Frederick Ogden, sponsored a series of programs. Juvenile 
pupils of Bertha Ramsay and Elsie Fitzpatrick gave a pro- 
gram. Mr. Ogden’s junior piano pupils were assisted in 
their offerings by Russell Mott and John Rowat. 

Grace Clark De Graff and Mr. Ogden presented James 
Monroe, pianist, and Beulah Keeney Fraley, soprano, in joint 
recital at Bartlett Hall. 

Lyman Wiltsie’s pupils were heard in a voice and violin 
recital at Bartlett Hall. 

Junior pupils of Lena Simcoke gave a recital at Bartlett 
Hall. 

Oliver Scott and several of his pupils offered a program 
of novelty piano playing. 

Three recitals were given at Hoyt Sherman Place by 
pupils of Eleanor Cameron, Hannah Roe and Margaret Ditt- 
mer Wilson. 

Two former Drake Conservatory students have a in - 
spotlight recently. Carol Abernathy of Fairfield, and ¢ 
pupil for the past four years of Arcule Sheasby, was 
awarded first place in the state violin contest at Iowa City. 
In 1926 and 1927, Miss Abernathy won second place in the 
contest. 

Marjorie Van Gordon, of Emmettsburg, and a student of 
voice under Genevieve Wheat Baal, is in Paris study ng 
French opera. For the past two years she has been studying 
in Minneapolis. Hy Re Ps 


Detroit, Mich. The consensus of opinion regarding 
the week of civic opera recently closed is that it was a great 
success, which fact, as it was Detroit's first venture in the 
field, was most gratifying. It was made possible by the 
Retail Merchants’ Association which financed it. 

The first three performances were devoted to Cavalleria 
Rusticana and The Moon God, a choral and ballet phantasy 
set to the music of Aida. The huge stage was opposite the 
grand stand at the State Fair grounds. The scenery was 
effective, the chorus of two hundred fifty was well balanced 
and of excellent tonal quality, and the costumes were fresh 
and colorful. A procession of fifty altar boys from the 
Immaculate Conception School added a touch of reality to 
the Easter procession in Cavalleria. Bettina Freeman as 
Santuzza, Lucille Schwartz and Isobelle Dix as Lola, Fer 
nando Bertini as Turiddu, Giuseppe Interrante as Alfio, and 
Lucille Kreger and Isobelle Semple as Lucia, proved admir- 
able soloists both vocally and histrionically. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 
Victor Kolar played for Cavalleria and gave an excellent 
account of itself. For the Moon God, the baton was sur- 
rendered to Bendetzon Netzorg. The principals were Doro- 
thy Funk as Katebet, Ida Rosenthal as Ammina, Albert 
Siewert as Abda, Theodore Sm‘th as the Moon God, and 
Dorothy Waterman as the Temple Dancer. 

Thursday evening’s performance had to be abandoned be- 
cause of rain. Friday and Saturday evenings the Chocolate 
Soldier by Oscar Straus was presented with the following 
cast: Nadina, Lilian Poli; Bumerli, Forrest Huff; Mascha, 
Fritzi von Busing; Masakroff, Marcus Kellerman: Alexius, 
Herman Horn; Aurelia. Florence Miller; Popoff, William 
R. Alvord; Stephen, Harold Smethurst. As the three 
principal roles were in the hands of experienced performers 
much was expected and fully realized, and the others meas- 
ured up to their high standard admirably. So great was the 
success that two more performances were scheduled. Thad- 
deus Wronski conducted. The chorus for the operas was 
trained by Thaddeus Wronski and Marcus Kellerman; the 
hallet was from the school of Theodore J. Smith. 

The concerts at Belle Isle by the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Victor Kolar are as popular 
as ever. The same policv as was pursued last season is 
being continued. Each Wednesday evening is known as 
Inte rnational Night and part of the program is handed over 
to the various nationalities. Friday evening is Symphony 
Night. The other programs are of a popular nature. 

wes 


The California Music Teachers’ 
convention at the Hotel Alexandria 
from July 10 to 13. The guests of honor were Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly. distinguished composer and 
president of the Federated Music Clubs of America, re- 
spectively), William Thorner, and Lawrence Tibbett. The 
mornings were given over to business and discussions and 
the afternoons to musical programs. Tuesday evening the 
Association attended the opening of the Bowl concerts in 
a body. Wednesday evening there was an elaborate ban- 
quet followed by speeches. Rupert Hughes spoke Wed- 
nesday afternoon on American Music. 
The Los Angeles Opera Association has been conferring 
(Continued on page 26) 
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with Director and Mme. Ricou of France in regard to 
the appearance in Los Angeles of the Opera Comique Com- 
pany of Paris. 

The conference took place at the home of Pietro Cimini 
and was attended by Andres De Segurola, Gaetano Merola, 
Armand Agnini, M. Didot, French Consul, Father Tonello, 
and a newspaper group. B. LH. 

Norwich, N. Y. Chautauqua brought the usual six 
days of varied entertainment, embracing concerts, lectures 
and two plays. Patronage was fair, compared to last year. 
The Dumond Concert Company opened with a monotonous 
Stephen Foster sketch, in costume; the music is too thin to 
make up an entire program. The Liszt Ensemble was 
vastly more interesting, the novelty of the cymbalom 
(Hungarian National instrument), played by Klara Ba- 
lassa, and Irma Ferenczy (soprano), with four more young 
women, forming a string quartet, being duly appreciated. 
Of the latter, Florence Rosheger, violinist, was excellent. 
The Russian Cathedral Quartet, four male voices, genuine 
Russians, sang splendidly, with a mixture of sentiment and 
Russian peasant-humor; their colorful national costumes 
made a hit. Walter Willihnganz, violinist, and Blanche 
}arbot, pianist, gave an instrumental prelude of decided 
merit, also furnishing the incidental music to Romeo and 
Juliet, which was presented by a very capable cast. The 

ilipino Collegians, per contra, were likewise “too thin” 
for an entire program; twanging of ukuleles of all sizes 
becomes monotonous. The final entertainment was 
the comedy, Tommy, presented by an excellent cast. 

Manager Ford, at th¢ and comfortable Colonial Thea- 
ter, continues presenting delightful entertainments, the 

pictures consisting of leading metropolitan  suc- 

His organist this year is Amy Hodges, who came 
Buffalo, and is a very experienced, able player. 

F. W. R. 
musicians 
Victor 
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cool 
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Portland, Ore. A \arge number of 
assembled at the Congress Hotel to greeet 
Saar, composer-pianist, who has a master class 
Mark Daniels, baritone, sang a number of Mr. Saar’s 
works. Mr. Saar, who furnished the accompaniments, also 
played several Martha B. Reynolds has charge of 
Mr. Saar’s local programs. 

Daniel L. Philippi, St. Louis organist, gave an interest- 
ing recital in the Public Auditorium. He appeared under 
the auspices of the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, Carl Denton, dean. 


solos. 


San Antonio, Tex. Warren Hull, baritone, well 
known resident musician who has recently returned from 
study in New York, was the assisting artist for one of the 
municipal organ recitals given by Walter Dunham, organist 
Mr. Hull’s numbers included from Tannhauser 
(Wagner) and a group of negro spirituals, ali of which 
were splendidly sung. 

Wilhelmina Mosel, 
Our Lady of the Lake 
lotte Stenseth, violinist, 


selections 


pianist, was presented in recital at 
College. She was assisted by Char- 
and Werner Lenert, soprano. 

In the recent contest of the San Antonio Composers’ Club 
(John M. Steinfeldt, dean), prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: “Mrs. Fred Wallace (first prize of $300.00), Sonata 
in A minor, for violin and piano; John M. Steinfeldt (sec- 
ond prize of $200.00), Homage to MacDowell, for piano; 
and Irederick King (third prize of $100.00), To Helen, for 
Voice \t a recent program by the Composers’ Club these 
compositions were given by the following, respectively : 
Daniel Perez, violinist, with the composer at the piano; 
John M. Steinfeldt; and Mrs. Roy Lowe, mezzo-soprano, 
with the composer at the piano, in addition to other numbers 
y Hugh McAmis, Louise D. Fischer, Alice Mayfield, L. A. 
Mackay-Cantell, Helen Oliphant Bates, and Carl Schwabe 
The vocal numbers were given by Ora Witte, soprano, with 
Colin Locke, clarinet obligato; Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; 
male octet, with C. A. Lundeen, incidental soloist; Mrs. 
Chester Kilpatrick, soprano, and the San Fernando Cathedral 
Choir, with Mrs, Hoyer at the piano; and St. Mary’s Church 
Choir, singing a capella. Ss. W. 


San Francisco, Cal. Once again music lovers re- 
sponded to the “Call of the Open” by making their weekly 
pilgrimage down the peninsula to the lovely Woodland 
Theater in Hillsborough, where the Philharmonic Society 
of San Mateo County (of which Mrs. George N. Armsby 
is chairman of the Music Committee) is sponsoring a series 
of symphony concerts. Mr. Molinari, conductor, offered 
several novelties, the first being his own transcription of 
Geminiani’s Andante Cantabile for strings and organ. The 
string section of the orchestra had another splendid oppor- 
tunity for self-expression, which it took decided advantage 
of; the tone was a unit with an onward sweep, rich in qual- 
ity and finely modulated. Zealous and inspired, too, was 
the performance of Brahms’ Second Symphony, wherein both 
orchestra and its leader rose to great heights of interpreta- 
tive beauty. Two short but delightful numbers were then 
introduced—the prelude to Moussorgsky’s Chovantchina and 
Mr. Molinari’s transcription for full orchestra of Debussy's 
L'Isie Joyeuse. The Debussy opus made a particular im- 
pression. The work, besides being neatly scored, is rich in 
colorful effects and imbued with an atmosphere that is al- 
most tropical. 

Respighi’s I Pini Di Roma, wherein Mr. Molinari’s emo- 
tionalism, warmth, romance and Latin temperament were 
given full sway, was a fitting climax to the brilliant pro- 
gram. It disclosed the conductor as an authority on the 
music of his country, his reading of the fascinating score 
being authentic as well as eloquent. As for its execution, 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra left nothing to be 
desired, Vladimir Drucker’s trumpet passages off-stage being 
particularly well played, perfect in pitch, and with a resonant, 
mellow tone. 

Another trip to Europe for Yehudi Menuhin, eleven-year- 
old genius of the violin, is a possibility in the near future. 
Yehudi has received invitations to appear as soloist with 
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some of the leading orchestras of the old world. However, 
little Menuhin will give his San Francisco recital on Decem- 
ber 5, prior to his departure for the East, where he is en- 
gaged to appear in recital and with orchestras in New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit and Philadelphia. His 
teacher, Louis Persinger, will accompany him on this tour. 

Willem Van Den Burg, for several years a member of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and now first cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is visiting here this summer 
and being welcomed by his friends and former artistic 
associates, 

Annie Louise David, harpist, gave a concert recently in 
the State Teachers’ College. She is remaining here all sum- 
mer and is contemplating staying all winter. 

Returned from a triumphant concert tour abroad, Mischa 
Elman, violinist, is in San Francisco with Mrs. Elman. 

Lawrence Strauss, San Francisco tenor, is at present in 
London coaching programs with George Henschel. Mr. 
Strauss has been heard in recitals abroad and also has par- 


MUSICAL COURIER 
thoud as manager of the organization to succeed Wilfred 
Heck. 

Mr. Berthoud was born in New York, but educated in 
Europe, principally in Italy, Switzerland and Belgium, 
where he studied violin. He has been a professional musi- 
cian for twenty-three years, and two years ago was awarded 
the Academic Palms of France. Mr. Berthoud served as 
orchestra manager of the Stadium Concerts for two seasons 
and of the Philharmonic Orchestra for one season, and has 
been personnel manager of the Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra since its inception. Lately Mr. Berthoud has been 
known as a concert manager, which activities he plans to 
continue in conjunction with his new position. 
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Cup of Gold, a song by Umberto Sistarelli. 
of gold” is described by Joachim Miller. It is 


The gold that banks not in the town, 
But singing, laughing, freely spills 


This “ 


cup 
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Valiant Be, is built upon a poem by John Bunyan and 
is a big, broad march tune. There is a baritone solo in 
the middle, and following it the chorus is developed into 
a splendid climax, with a sudden pianissimo with retard 
to close—a most curious and attractive effect. 

The Barnes composition is a five-part chorus a capella. 
It is contrapuntal in a curious sort of way, the melody 
being simple and sung mostly by the upper voice, and 
the moving parts being spread out among the middle 
voices. It is interesting and ought to be highly effective. 
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composer played in a Spanish 
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The New Canadian Folksong, and 
Handicrafts Festival Held at Winnipe?, 


WINNIPEG, ManitonA.—In the recent New Canadian Folk 
song and Handicrafts Festival, held at the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel and the Walker Theater, this metropolis of the Cana 
dian west has witnessed the unique means whereby Canada 
is taking stock of the contributions brought to her by fifteen 
races from Northern and Central Europe. Like all the rest 
of Canada’s music and harfdicrafts festivals, the credit for 
conceiving the one in Winnipeg goes to John Murray Gib- 
bon. Inquiry brought the further information that this 
festival, the one held in) May at Quebec, and the one at 
Banff on July 25, 26 and 27, are only the beginning for this 
year. Mr. Gibbon states that from August 31 to September 
3 a Highland Gathering and Scottish Music Festival will 
be held at Banff and that in early January he will offer a 
Sea Music Festival at Vancouver 
Harold Eustace Key, musical director Canadian 
Pacific Railway, whose fine work at the Festival 
last May won him critical praise on both sides of the bor 
der, had charge of the musical features of the Winnipeg 
Festival. Probably the most spect acular of its effects oc 
curred on tl when 350 v ices, representing the 
massed peri formers of the entire week, filled the with 
ful costumes and joined the record audience 1 
anada and God Save the This moment 
spirit of the l. It showed 
how much social and educational value this quaint 
gathering of the immigrant clans, the avowed purpose being 
simply to display the several civilizations and to offer them 
toward the makin g of the New Canada 

The opening of the Festival at the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
transformed that large chamber into a sort of Hall of Na 
tions Flags of all c yuntries floated over the fifteen booth 
devoted to the h andicra rf ti several races Here 
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groups those which particularly distinguished themselves 

were the Icelandic, Ukrainian and Ni 
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OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
| California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 


took part in the Festival presented a petition signed by hun- 
dreds of their leaders, calling upon Mayor Dan McLean and 
his Council to set aside thirty of forty acres of land in one 

f Winnipeg's public parks for the purpose. The Mayor, 
who attended the final concert, declared from the platform 
his hearty indorsement of the plan. 

Under the terms of the petition, each immigrant group 
offers to build in the park a cottage typical of the style of 
habitation in their native lands, and to furnish and decorate 
it completely. The city, on its part, is asked only for the 
land and its upkeep. The credit for this project also belongs 
to John Murray Gibbon, who explains that the idea first 
occurred to him some years ago when visiting the Skansen 
Museum in Stockholm, where the folk museum idea orig 
inated, PauL STANDARD 


Large Enrollment at Seagle Colony 

Students now at the Seagle Colony represent all parts of 
the country. Among the newcomers are: Olga Prange and 
Evangeline Maurits, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Ocie Higgins 
and Alice Young of Indianapolis; Mrs. Teague and J. B. 
Lassiter from Birmingham, Ala.; Helen Kinney from Co 
bleskill, N. Y.; Karola Schultz, of New York City; Ruth 
Douglass, of Mount Holyoke College; Doris Eastman, of 
Florence Wien, of Pottstown, Pa.; 


St. Petersburg, Fla.; 


JULIETTE W 





“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary 
New York Herald (Paris). 


artists.”’— 











Prof Horner, of Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Those who have 
Colony, June 1, are: 


and Mrs. Morris 


William J 


opening of the 
McAlester, Okla.: Mr. 
Falls, New York; 
Griggs, Omaha, 


been there since the 
Gladys Cox, of 
Goldstein, Niagara 
Evelyn Potter, Gainsville, Tex Jessie 
Neb.; Elva Bloodgood, Casper, Wyo.; Isabel MacLeod, 
Lumberton, N. C.; Louise Walsworth, a Mich. ; 
Marian Straub, St. Louis, Mo.; Frances Becker, Charles, 
Mo.: Wee Wee Griffin, rt Arthur, Tex.; Paul < ‘ummings, 
Pensacola, Fla.; Frank Hart, New York City; Carl Lewis, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Stanley Shinoski, West Virginia; Er- 
nest Ralston, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Oliver Caldwell, China; 
Wilbur Hannewalt, Oberlin, Ohio; Lillian Emerson, Black 
Mountain, N. (¢ Dorothy Orton, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mr 
and Mrs. Clifford Tenney, New York City; Leonard Stokes, 
Moultrie, Ga. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


new cottage, 


Leonard Gold, having just completed their 
their formal house warming on July 5. 
bration of the fiftieth wedding anni- 

Gold’s mother and father, Dr. and Mrs. 
Louis, Mo., who are at the Colony for the 
summer \fter a clever sketch given by the students, an 
old fashioned barn dance was enjoyed by all. Native French 
Canadian fiddlers furnished the music for the Virginia Reel 
and square dance. Later in the evening the orchestra from 
the Brown Swan Club of Schroon Lake came up, and danc- 
joyed until far past the midnight hour. 


gave 
It was also the cele 
Mrs 


Dobson of St 
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William Thorner’s Success in Los Angeles 
William Thorner, teacher of many distinguished artists, 
instead of going to Europe as he did last summer, accepted 
in offer to hold a master class in Los Angeles which is 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


ugust 9, 1928 


EATMAN GRIFFITH, 
vocal pedagogue from New York City, with Mrs. Yeat- 
man Griffith, their daughter, Lenore, ond Captain G. 
osulich, aboard the S. S. Saturnia, Cosulich Line, 
pe from New York, June 9, photographed just be- 
fore arriving in Naples, Italy. Yeatman Griffith is 
teaching abroad this summer; his first stop was Sor- 
rento, Italy. 


meeting with unusual success, so much so in fact, that his 
stay there is to be prolonged. Mr. Thorner has been work- 
ing with a number of prominent motion picture stars who 
are now being called upon for the “talkies.” Realizing that 
proper enunciation and clarity of diction now are as neces- 
sary as an attractive profile, they seem to have taken ad- 
vantage of Mr. Thorner’s presence in their midst. 


Eastman School of Music Notes 


The Eastman School of Music commencement period 
was concluded with the graduation of a class of fifty-four 
students, not a large class numerically in comparison with 
those of other older institutions, for the school has but seven 
years in its past and constantly rising standards, rigidly 
maintained, have had effect in lessening numbers of pro- 
spective graduates. 

This year the Eastman School graduated its first master 
degree students, one of whom, Herbert Inch, has been 
granted by the University of Rochester, the Eastman School’s 
parent institution, a Fellowship in Music enabling him to 
spend a year in Europe in intensive study of composition. 

Included in the commencement activities were six recitals 
by graduates of the school. In one of these recitals a 
program of orchestral compositions by members of the 
composition class of the school was performed by an 
orchestra of fifty pieces recruited from the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. 

The placement bureau of the school, organized the past 
vear, has made the immediate future of its graduates secure, 
in so far as the members who desire professional work 
are concerned the requests for graduates to fill positions of 
various kinds from all over the country at present far 
outnumbering the graduates available to fill these positions. 

The concert activities of the Eastman School, as distinct 
from those of Eastman Theater, have included during the 
past schglastic year two series of chamber music concerts, 
open to public subscription, a series of twelve educational 
concerts for students and faculty conducted without charge 
to them and some sixty afternoon recitals by advanced 
students, including opera acts performed with costumes and 
scenery by the opera department. 

The Eastman School Orchestra and Eastman School 
Chorus gave an afternoon performance in the Eastman 
Theater to which the public of Rochester was invited and 
which was heard by a large audience. 

The summer session opened at the 
June 25 with a large enrollment of 
coming from outside of Rochester. 


Eastman School on 
students, the majority 


Margolis Pupil Soloist at Schenectady Festival 

Erna Pielke, an artist-pupil of Samuel Margolis, well 
known vocal instructor of New York, recently scored a 
decided success when she appeared as soloist at the German 
Festival at Schenectady. Besides her program numbers she 
was obliged to give a number of encores. 

It will be recalled that Miss Pielke also sang the leading 
mezzo soprano roles at the Bremen State Opera House last 
year. In November she is to appear as with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Baltimore 
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ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 


HE ELIZABETH | ‘SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 





Voice and Piano 





Available for Concert, Church and Club| CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
NC. 


Work 
504 Majestic Theatre Bldg., Los Angeles 


BEHYMER, L. E. : 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 





Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


cialty 
26 O’ Farrell St., 


HE CORA _ JENKINS SCHOOL 


San Francisco 





N. ¥. 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 


Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


OF MUSIC 
46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Boarding and Day School 
Phone Piedmont 2993 W. 








705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of Singing 


“A Message to Singers” mailed on request 
2218 Lake Street, San Francisco 


BOWES, MR. 








EN SEMBLE CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


| Emmaletta Vantine, Director. 
| All Branches Taught. 
and MRS. CHARLES | 2058 No. Vermont Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


ERSINGER, LOUIS 


- Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 





TOWNS, KIRK 
Baritone 


505 The McKelvey Canadian Club 





Dormitories. T. EMBER, ROSA 





Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 
BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist--Composition | 
407-8 Marshall Square Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco | 





ACQUES JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 
and leading grand opera of France 
Private Voice Studios 
The em ts Seattle, Wash. 


“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
4110 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles 


Seattle 


TRONITZ, PHILLIP 
Berwegion Concert Pianist and Peda- 


New York 











SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Studio California Music Co. Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Summer Classes 

Also Head of Piano Department of 
Hollywood wiatcnneannee of ‘Music. 
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New Steinway Appointments 


Roman de Majewski, wholesale manager of Steinway & 
Sons, New York, has announced the appointment of six 
new Steinway dealer representatives, as follows: 


The Duff Gore Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 
Hobbie Bros. Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
Poppler Piano Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Sampson Music Co., Boise, Ida. 
Williams Piano Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
D. L. Whittle Music Co., Dallas, Tex. 


These appointments were made as a result of a recent 
trip made by Mr. de Majewski, which covered more than half 
of the United States. 


Columbia Production Manager 


Ludwig Bieringer has been appointed production manager 
of the Columbia Phonograph Company, according to a recent 
announcement made by C. Cox, president of that com- 
pany. Mr. Bieringer has had extensive technical experience, 
having for some time held the post of production and later 
works manager for the Sonora Phonograph Company. His 
background and his undoubted ability promises a_ bright 
future for him in his new connection. 


Jones Piano Co. Moves 


The Jones Piano Company, which recently was assigned 
the American Piano Company agency in Des Moines, Ia., 
has considerably expanded its floor space by taking a lease 
on new warerooms located at 915-917 Walnut street. Off- 
cials of the company state that the space is five times as 
great as that available in the o old loc ation. 


Dinner to George W. Allen 


A testimonial dinner was tendered to George W. Allen, 
retiring president of the Milton Piano Company, by his as- 
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sociates in the business. Mark P. 
Gordon Campbell, Julius White, 
the speakers. 


Campbell, W. J. Keeley, 
and Albert Benning were 


Adam Stein, rma Promoted 


Adam Stein, Jr., has been elected a vice-president of the 
Acoustics Products Company. He is also production man- 
ager of the company, and is recognized as one of the fore- 
most radio engineers of the present day. He is in entire 
charge of the production and engineering, with both the 
Acoustics Products and the Sonora Phonograph Companies. 
Mr. Stein has had extensive training, both theoretically and 
practically. He is an electrical engineer, and has been con- 
nected with the Fessenden National Light Company, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., the Marconi Wireless Telephone Co., 
and the General Electric Co. He was appointed to the post 
of production manager in January, 1928. 


Adopts New Firm Name 


Paul I. Nederman is now the sole proprietor of the Knabe 
Studios, Kansas City, Mo., having bought out the interests 
of his former partner in the business, David B. Parsill. The 
name of the business will be changed to the Nederman 
Music Company. 


Piano Man Runs for Mayor 
Charles A. Ross, president of the Charles A. Ross Piano 
Company, Boston, Mass., has announced his candidacy for 
the office of Mayor of that city for 1929. He was also a 
candidate in 1926. 


Kohler & Chase Sale Continued 


The store of Kohler & Chase in San Francisco is con- 
tinuing its surplus stock sale and it is stated that ev den ly 


it pays to advertise, for every page advertisement in the 
papers brings in a fresh influx of pee ple to buy pianos 
J. R. Lloyd, manager of the Oakland store of Kohler & 
Chase, has been spending some time at the San Fran¢ 
store, 


Aeolian Branch in Yonkers 


The Aeolian Company is planning to open a retail store in 
Yonkers, N. Y. A building, at 14 Main street, has been 
leased for a period of twenty years at an aggregate rental 
of $265,000. The building will be remodelled to suit the 
needs of the new proprietors, 


Son to Robert Ss. Steinert 


Friends of Robert S. Steniert, president of M. Steinert 
& Sons Co., and also president of the Jewett Piano Co., are 
congratulating him upon the birth of a son, born on Satur- 
day, July 28. 


New Florida Music Store 
A music store has been opened in Haynes City, Fla., by 
Ernest Logan and Delphine Jeffords. The name of the 
business is the Gateway Music House. 


Kansas 
Kansas, by A. 


and small musical instru- 


New Store in Fowler, 

A new store has been opened in Fowler, 

L. Lyon. Pianos, phonographs, 
ments will be carried. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Goop REBUILT PLAYER PIANOS ready to place on your 
floor. For Sale. Price—$75.00—$90.00—$100.00. Wood 
Piano Co. nate, Va. 
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“ADAM” Style X Grand. A 
wonderful new 5 ft. Art Grand 
with bench to match. Surpris- 
ing value— Packard Quality 


throughout. 


Backed by a Real Sales Plan! 


ERE’S another sales winner! 


A beautiful Adam Grand with bench 


to match in the popular 5 ft. size at a remarkably attractive price. 


And winning sales plans too! You’ve always known the quality of Pack- 


ard instruments---now you can cash in. 


This idea closed $7000 worth of 


piano business, 12 sales in a town of less than 5000 population in just 21 


days. 


It works! Want to know more about it? 


Prospects actually ask your salesmen to call---resistance is removed. 


Write today for details! 


THE PACKARD PIANO COMPANY 


3320 Packard Avenue 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 








A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 


COMPANY 





Manufacturers of the 


A. C. Cheney Piano Action 
A. C. Cheney Player Piano 
Billings Angle Rail Piano Action 





The complete Piano and Player line of 
Actions 





Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 














The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


Geena 


The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield . - Ohio, U. S. A. 

















THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


| Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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CHAS.M. STIEPE Ine 
STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


TIEFF || 











THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 


UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 


BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY 


BRINKERHOFF 


PIANO COMPANY 


711 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO 
GRAND PIANOS —— REPRODUCING GRANDS 

















GOOD GLUE— 
GOOD RESULTS 


If vou use a good glue in 
your products you are as- 
sured good results in your 
finished goods. 


The superior product al- 
ways predominates in sales, 
even at higher cost. People 
are willing to pay a trifle 
more for a product they 
know has 


qualities. 


good wearing 


gluing use 

PROVED 
I'S and you will 
and fin- 
ished products in which the 


In vour 
PERKINS 
PRODUC 


have eood results, 


glue will give vou notrouble. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


General Office: 
Pennsylvania 


Factory and 


Lansdale, 
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Obituary 


C. A. Haddorff 


C. A. Haddorff, vice-president of the 
Piano Company, Rockford, IIl., and one of the great 
piano builders and technicians, died suddenly on July 
26. He was sixty-four years old. Haddorff 
was born in Sweden, and while still a young man 
came to America in 1893. He entered the piano 
business, working in various factories until he ac- 
quired technical knowledge of piano making. In 
1901, together with P. A. Peterson and Armer John- 
son, he established a piano company, in Rockford, 
Illinois. The late Mr. Haddorff was one of the few 
thorough piano men in the country, and indeed for 








C. A. HADDORFF 

many years prior to his death was classed as one 
of the six real piano experts. He was thoroughly 
familiar with every process of manufacture, however 
minute. He was an authority on tone and the scales 
which he drew still hold their reputation for clarity, 
beauty, and smoothness. He also had large inter- 
ests outside the piano field proper, being a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Swedish-American 
National Bank, and also of the Consolidated Indus- 
tries of Rockford. He was also a trustee of the 
First Swedish Baptist Church of that city. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons, Irving R. Had- 
dorff and Carl L. Haddorff. Funeral services were 
held on Saturday, July 28. 


. eon 


Paul H. Taylor 

Taylor, for many years superintendent 
Mason & Hamlin factory in Boston, but who 
his connection with that company some 
months ago, died on Tuesday, July 24, at the Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, New York. The cause assigned 
for the death was mastoiditis. During his connection 
with the lustry the late Mr. Taylor achieved 
renown for his research work in the 
of tonal reproduction. He also served as 
major in the late war, and was cited by General 
Pershing for conspicuous gallantry in action. At 
the time of his death he held an executive post with 
White & Horton, 25 West Forty-fifth Street. The 
burial was held from the home of his parents in 
Wakefield, Massachusetts. 
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Where to Buy 








ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens, Co. 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





Cc. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers of 
the gf Ys C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value for the 
money. Castleton, N. Y. 





BILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, F sg? twentieth 
century piano action, manufactured by the Cheney 
Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York. 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





A. C. CHENEY PLAYER _™ is guaranteed for five 
years. Factory, Castleton, N. 








BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 








PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
— molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
Vis. 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





Ss. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
peniiien and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 








The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 


M. SCHULZ CO. 


Est. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 














MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 








MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 








MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





E:cert Paintinc Company 
318-326 West 39rn Srreer 
New York, N. Y. 
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